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INTRODUCTION. 



The present aspects of society are certainly any thing 
but soothing to nervous observers. Such observers, how- 
ever, have very different opinions as to the meaning of 
the situation. The strained relations of capital and 
labor, the unnatural conditions of trade, the dispropor- 
tionate increase of wealth and popular happiness, the 
abnormal glut in the market both of products and of 
labor coincident with a general want of the products 
which labor creates, the creaking of the social machinery 
in so many of its most vital parts, are certainly worthy 
the attention and study of every lover of his race. 

Some thoughtful observers tell us such periods of 
friction as this are periodical, incident to the affairs of 
erring humanity, and cannot be cured or provided against, 
but are only to be endured with what patience and phi- 
losophy we can muster. Any attempt to interfere with 
the natural workings of society would, in the opinion of 
this class of philosophers, result in great and lasting 
mischief. Another class of observers has become almost 
hysterical upon the same subject. Things arc in a terri- 
ble state, they insist ; the rich are too rich and the poor 
are too poor. Injustice and wrong-doing have full sway; 
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iv THE WAY OUT. 

the people have suffered as long as they will ; look out 
for mischief ; anarchy is in the air. A third class of ob- 
servers assents to all our catalogue of wrongs and bill of 
grievances, but meets us with the consoling sentiment 
implied in the question, " But what can we do about it?" 
They tell us that a new arrangement would have evils 
which would at once develop, fully as offensive as these 
we complain of, if not positively identical with them. 
Another class, and perhaps the feeblest-minded of all the 
writers who pretend to have studied what they affectedly 
call social phenomena, applies the immortal and fallacious 
argumentum ad hominein to the subject. Would not we 
all like to be millionaires ? would not we all like to see 
the short road to immense wealth opening before us ? 

But still the signs thicken of discontent ; louder and 
louder come the murmurs, and our observers of affairs be- 
come even more uneasy. Hardly a novel is published 
without its little contribution to the literature of the 
social problem, hardly an issue of a newspaper but has 
its leader on some phase of what, as the world is com- 
ing to feel, is the greatest of all questions, or some 
lamentation over the threatening revolution. But what 
sort of a revolution is this which we are warned against? 
Surely not one which will devastate the nation with fire 
and blood ; a levelling of all social distinctions, of all 
difference in the height of the wheat stalks ; another of 
those social experiments which count for nothing the ex- 
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perience of hundreds of centuries of progress, but would 
wash the slate clean, and, praying for inspiration from 
above, begin to write anew. I see no signs of such a dis- 
astrous upheaval. 

But no man can be deaf to the mutterings, I had rather 
call them shouts, of discontent. The disgust with the pres- 
ent condition of society does not exist among the lower 
classes only. The middle classes are also deeply affected 
with it. The mildest mannered man of them will 
astonish you occasionally with a sentiment that would do 
no discredit to a president of a laborers' mass meeting. 
The wealthy, the cultivated, the intellectual classes are all 
touched with the same spirit of dissatisfaction. Not an 
honest man of all the fortunate ones, who does not know 
how far he is from earning the overwhelming supply of 
this world's good things ever pouring into his hands, and 
acknowledge to himself the eternal truth, that where one 
man has too much, some other or some hundred others 
must have just as much too little. 

It seems to me that the cry for a change comes from 
all points of the social compass. A change, I say, not a 
revolution, not a revolt, not an overthrow of society ; a 
reform through the laws which are, and by the equitable 
laws which are to be. There is no occasion for a revolt 
in this country, at least, or a revolution, there is no tyrant 
to be slain, no privileged nobility to be deposed. This is 
the people's own government, the laws are of pur own 
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making, and continue to exist by our sufferance. There 
is always the ballot. There is no need to destroy or to 
overwhelm. Simply to reform, to correct is enough to 
please the most ambitious enthusiast. 

The new era, when it comes, will build right upon the 
old one. Society will eat its breakfast and go to its work, 
marry, die, and be buried the morning after the great 
reform begins to go into effect, just as the day previous 
to that event. The changes, when they come, will not 

« 

be effected in one day or in one year. Society must have 
time to adjust itself to the altered conditions. After the 
entering wedge has done its work, much of the proposed 
law making may prove unnecessary, so speedily will the 
new relations adjust themselves to the more natural 
conditions. 

In the following chapters I have sketched some of the 
changes to be brought about either by legislation, or 
by a new public opinion, which, I believe, will effect 
the better state of affairs the people are so impatient- 
ly awaiting. My argument for each one of these 
changes is intended to start from a palpable and in- 
defensible wrong in our present arrangement of society. 
Wherever there is a wrong there must be a right, and 
as soon as the former is clearly distinguished, the latter 
is revealed over opposite to it. The chief task has, there- 
fore, come not in investigating what should be, but in 
studying how to accomplish it. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PROSPERITY AND HAPPINESS OF THE MANY SHOULD BE 

THE END SOUGHT IN SOCIETY. 

The greatest good of the greatest number as a first 
principle of political morality, and the only just rule for 
legislation, lies at the basis of our Constitution ; our 
only error, and it is a stupendous one, is that we have 
not carried it far enough. The axiom, which needs only 
to be stated to be accepted, applies to every relation of 
life ; every thing should be made to bend to it, and when 
that is done, the new era which all lovers of their fellow 
men pray for, will be inaugurated. 

Have I said too much in claiming the proposition at 
the head of this chapter as self evident ? Let us examine 
the subject for a moment. If the greatest good of the 
greatest number is not the condition to be sought, which 
few of our people is it whose good is to be preferred to 
that of the majority ? Are these precious few, then, pre- 
ferred for their virtues, for their intellect, or for their 
blood ? If for any of these why should the chosen ones» 
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once fortunate by the possession of so goodly a propor- 
tion of virtue, intellect, or breeding, be made doubly 
fortunate by having the lion's share of this world's material 
possessions and the resulting happiness, heaped upon 
their overflowing hands. 

All of humanity are certainly born into the world with 
equal blamelessness, and no class or condition of men 
should be favored with more than a due proportion of 
the good things of the world, with any special ad- 
vantages and privileges beyond their natural ones. If 
the reverse of this principle be followed, the wickedness 
of the outrage on the masses of the human race, the hap- 
piness of each individual of which is of as much account 
as that of the most favored man in the nation, the per- 
version of the true meaning and possibilities of life, both 
to the many and the few, the enormity and shameless- 
ness of the injustice, are more than mankind will long 
endure. 

Every human heart is as susceptible to pain or dis- 
grace, as tremulous under sorrow or mortification, as 
desperate under the anguish of insult or humiliation as 
that of the proud possessor of millions, at whose beck 
the world will do every thing except stand still. Every 
one of the fifty millions of bodies which breathe and 
move under the flag of the United States, has the same 
wants for food and drink, and feels the same faintness in 
lack of them, the same love for heat and shelter, the same 
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longing for rest, the sanne weariness under prolonged 
labor, the same suffering in disease and the same craving 
for nursing, the same feebleness in old age. Every 
creature of us all has a soul which loves beauty and hates 
vileness, which expands with hope and fire, or contracts 
in the horror worse than death when the future closes 
down upon it like a pall. 

Can it be permitted then, can it be pardoned for a 
tnoment to pick out a few hundreds or a few thousands 
of these fifty millions and say these are the true worlds 
these the real nineteenth century? If these become 
more cultivated or learned shall we say the world pro^- 
gresses? If their comforts are multiplied shall we say 
wealth increases ? If their money is heaped up in colossal 
and ever-growing proportions shall we say now truly the 
times are promising ? My readers must agree with me 
upon a more faithful way to measure the prosperity of 
society at any given era. Are the few being profited 
out of all proportion to the many? Is money being 
thrown away in wanton profusion by the rich, which 
would provide the necessaries of life to hundreds of 
thousands of the working population ? If the answer to 
such questions as these is, as it has been in every age 
since what is called the dawn of history'', yes, then we 
must conclude that the world has not yet learned the 
meaning of the word prosperity. 

What, then, can be done to bring about a better state 
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of things ? The battle is, indeed, half fought, the reform 
b half achieved, if we can discern at last the glaring false- 
hood and injustice of what the world has so long suf- 
fered. It has taken a hundred centuries for the world to 
reach its present stage. It ought not take a quarter of a 
century more to put society on a right basis. We have 
wiped out the class distinctions founded on so-called 
nobility. The theory that one man is as good as another 
so far prevails that the son of the butcher's clerk is very 
likely to round out his career by a term as mayor, and 
has as fair a chance as any of us to fill the presidential 
chair, or more probably may in a score of years drive by 
us in his carriage, and be pointed out to us as worth a 
million of dollars. Our nation having outgrown the 
class prejudices and personal government of former 
times, which even now prevail in other countries, has no 
excuse for inequalities which are an insult and a disgrace 
to human nature. Equality is written all over the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and is supposed to be engraved 
into every article of the Constitution. 

And so much of equality we have achieved. The sharp 
banker's clerk, with a taste for manipulation of monied 
interests, may very probably come out in a dozen years 
as one of the broker kings, who keep enough wealth in 
their vaults to support twenty thousand families for 
a year. This feverish race for vast wealth and the power 
such wealth gives to its possessor is open to all comers. 
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It may well be called grand larceny, this acquisition by 
one man of wealth enough for whole townships, but 
there is this amount of fairness about it, nobody is shut 
out by birth or condition from the possibility of being a 
thief, and the defrauded millions will clap their hands 
as the lucky fellow's hooked fingers close about his 
plunder. 

But equality in knavery is no equality, within the 
meaning of that noble word. That is no justice which 
permits a few lucky or shrewd ones to profit by the loss 
of the rest, even if all have the same possibility of de- 
frauding the mass of their fellow creatures, if luck and 
cunning are on their side. We should all be equal in 
our rights, but equality in the possibility of doing wrong 
is no equality at all. No one, far less all of us, should 
have the privilege of defrauding our fellows out of their 
share of the comforts or luxuries of this world, as must 
in the nature of things be done when great accumulations 
of wealth gather in few hands, while the vast majority of 
the human race are in want of the bare necessaries of ex- 
istence. 

Whatever then tends to make the many pay tribute to 
the few, whatever tends to advance the few at the cost 
of the many, in a word, then, whatever works to enrich in 
fast multiplying ratio and to an inordinate degree a few, 
leaving the many still poor if not poorer, for the earnings 
of the millions are slow and painful, must work by unjust 
law either written or unwritten. 
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All things, further, must work by the same false 
laws which tend to keep the working man always poor, he 
whose skill and industry wring wealth from the soil 
and from the unwilling forces of nature, who has, at 
best, all he can do to keep bread enough in the cupboard 
to give him strength for another day's work and to nur- 
ture his children to take up his hopeless burden when he 
drops it. 

The wealth of the world is rapidly increasing. It can- 
not fail to increase. Ten hours of work each day of the 
year from twenty millions of pairs of arms must produce 
at least twice as much as fifty millions can consume. 
Where then is this surplus of wealth? A small portion 
of it has fallen into the hands of unusually well paid 
workmen, but the mass of the increase of wealth fol- 
lows after the principal, and goes into the hands of great 
or small capitalists. 

The capitalist is the possessor of a surplus of ready 
money over and above his necessities, or a possessor of 
that which can be changed into money. Political econo- 
mists tell us that capital is nothing more or less thaff the 
savings of prudence and frugality. There is no doubt 
but that, for once at least, the political economists, apol- 
ogists as they are for an iniquitous system of society, have 
told us the truth. But they do not tell us the whole 
truth. Capital, in its larger accumulations at least, is not 
the result of the prudence and frugality of the capitalist 
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himself. Whose prudence and frugality then have rendered 
possible the large accumulation of wealth in a few hands? 
The answer is written all too plainly in the cheerless 
homes and the unsuitable clothing, the scanty and unwhole- 
some food, the lack of all recreation or pleasure worth the 
name, among the masses. It is the workmen who have 
to provide the requisite prudence and frugality, whence 
comes the rapidly increasing capital of the favored master. 

Whatever in our present system of society makes it 
impossible for the workman to secure comfort and a 
future for himself out of labor which returns a large in- 
come to his employer, must be corrected before real na- 
tional prosperity will be possible. The condition of 
affairs which makes each workman, who is anxious to keep 
starvation from his doors, his own worst task master, by 
forcing him to compete with and bid against his equally 
necessitous fellow, must be changed. 

As society is now organized, the wealth of the nation 
tends as by irresistable law to concentrate in few hands, 
leaving to the toiling millions only the dregs of the barest 
necessities of life, and only these because without them, 
the arm of industry could not wield the hammer. The 
few grow more and more avaricious, and every year new 
laws go into effect, both those which appear on the statute 
book, and those which, equally inflexible, are only written 
in the practice of men, with disastrous results for the 
masses. There are examples enough on the statute 
booVs now, and hundreds more branded into the lives of 
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CHAPTER II. 

TURNS PAID TO CAPITAL SHOULD NEVER BE PER- 
FTED TO EXCEED MARKET RATES OF INTEREST. 

nEY in whatever branch of trade or industry it is 

od IS entitled to a certain reward, for money is 

leasure by which all varieties of wealth are esti- 

J, and if a man permits us to use his property it 

ily justice that he should be paid something for 

. use. We speak of a man as worth a million dol- 

meaning that he is the owner of various sorts of 

perty, such as houses, railroads, merchandise perhaps, 

ich, measured in money, would amount to that value. 

e do not mean that he could take us to his vault 

d show us a million gold dollars or greenback bills 

) that amount. His whole possessions in currency 

lay be only the hundred dollars he carries in his 

>urse. We speak perhaps of our rich man having 

ten thousand dollars deposited at some bank. But 

the currency which he left at the bank yesterday was 

within an hour loaned to some merchant, who used 

the money to pay for a cargo of silks and satins, the 

seller of which immediately sent the money in another 

direction. So the same ten thousand dollars within the 
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week will have served as the measure of a dozen different 
transactions, and a dozen different varieties of wealth. 

So when a capitalist lends money he really gives us 
the use of whatever that money can buy,.'whether it is 
merchandise or farms, cattle or machinery, or a roof to 
cover the borrower's head. Whenever a capitalist in- 
vests his money in mills or shops, farms or railroads, and 
hires men to work for him, he is entitled to some return 
for the value of his investment. If the capitalist's returii 
In either of the above cases is too large, then in the one 
case the borrower, in the other the workman, are unduly 
oppressed, and the results are bankruptcy in the one 
case, and poverty, misery, and the injuries they do to 
business in the other. Let us discover, if we can, what 
distinction in principle there is between the two cases. 
In both cases capital is entitled to its reward, unless, in 
the one case the borrower, in the other the business or 
factory in which the capitalist is interested, fails. In 
neither case is the capitalist compelled to take risks unless 
he wishes to do so. To be sure the risk involved in some 
varieties of manufacturing is greater than in loans on 
good security. But on the other hand no capitalist is 
required to go into any sort of business which he con- 
siders hazardous, and if he does so, occupies no different 
position from that of him who loans money on doubtful 
security. As to the private liability of the proprietors of 
a business for its debts, in event of failure, there is always 
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the device of a corporation to protect the pi^udent capi- 
talist, or bankruptcy to wipe out the debt on application. 
To go a step further, there is small distinction between 
the security taken by a capitalist who loans a manufac- 
turer money, and takes a mortgage of his real estate and 
machinery for the amount, and the same security when 
the title of it is in the capitalist, except the extra ad- 
vantage he has in the latter case of being able to look 
out for his own investment. It will be noticed in com- 
paring the two cases, I have made no account of invest- 
ments where the owner of the mill or railroad also con- 
tributes his time and skill to its conduct. The time of 
the skilled manager is entitled of course to its separate 
reward, which has nothing to do with the chance identity 
of interests and personality of the manager and proprie- 
tor or part-proprietor. 

I am able to find no distinction in principle between the 
position and the rights of the lender of money, and those 
of the capitalist who invests a similar amount but retains 
a proprietary interest in the trade, industry, railroad, or 
factory where his money is expended. What is a just re- 
turn in one case is such in the other. 

Is it objected that the market rate of interest is not 
sufficient where the risks of manufacturing are incurred? 
But there would be no such risks in business if it were on 
the healthy basis which an equitable distribution of the 
profits would introduce. Competition among capitalists 
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tempted by the enormous prizes which successful 
business on the present inequitable division of profits 
offer, has introduced a terrible uncertainty into all vari- 
eties of business. A dozen capitalists are engaged per- 
haps in a variety of manufacturing, which half as many 
could conduct with far greater economy, convenience, 
and effect, as well as with certain success. If capital in- 
vested in business could draw no possible fancy returns, 
but must content itself with the market rate of interest, 
a most beneficent check would thus be introduced to the 
multiplication of centres of productions or industries be- 
yond the capacity of those sufficient to fill the demand. 
There would be prevented, to the advantage of capital, 
a vast waste of buildings, machinery, and distribution 
resulting in certain failure to a large proportion of en- 
terprises. On the other hand, there would be just as many 
of these centres as could pay interest at market rates 
with reasonable certainty, and capital unable to find op- 
portunity for investment in so-called secured loans could 
enter the field of business and manufacturing with equal 
confidence. It must also be remembered that the un- 
certainty of industrial enterprises would, in the event of 
a new equitable division of profits be as much of a disad- 
vantage to labor as to capital. If there were no profit 
In a large proportion of business enterprises, as the apolo- 
gists for the greed of capital so often urge, then there 
could be no profits in a large proportion of industries 
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to divide among workmen. So it appears that the very 
reason urged by capital why it should have a higher than 
the market rate of interest in business investments, to 
wit, on account of their uncertainty, is rather an argument 
for the change I suggest, since the present system is 
unprofitable for the majority both of employers and em- 
ployed. Now most States have thought best to fix the 
highest rate of interest to be charged for the use of money. 
The reasons upon which this sort of legislation is based 
are plain and sound. The person who has wealth, either 
acquired by his own thrift or inherited, is placed at a great 
advantage in his relations to the less well-provided. A 
farm, perhaps now lying idle, could be made, in the hands 
of a willing neighbor, to turn off large crops. A sum of 
money which the proprietor has just received from the 
sale of some western lands, if loaned to a waiting ma- 
chinest would start a small shop which could be run at a 
fine profit. The favorers of the so-called usury laws say 
this rich man must not be permitted to trade on the 
necessities of this would-be borrower, whose industry 
can make such excellent use of his money. It is the con- 
cern of society in general to regulate the amount to be 
paid for the use of money. That the loan is an uncertain 
one is not to be taken into consideration, for that a bor- 
rower's credit is poor makes him no more able to pay 
a higher than the ordinary or the rightful rate of interest. 
That the rate fixed by statute as not to be exceeded, is 
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an arbitrary one is no objection to its enactment. There 
is no way of estimating the actual worth of a loan. The 
money unused is of no use to anyone. The untilled farm 
yields no corn. The rusting machinery makes no cloth. 
Whatever return the owner can obtain from others who 
use the property, otherwise of no use to him, may be re- 
garded as pure gain. It is for the interest of society that 
the surplus wealth in every man's hands should be 
made productive, and at the same time that labor 
which alone can make wealth reproduce itself, should 
have a generous reward. The law steps in and sets a 
limit to the charge which wealth shall make to borrowers 
for its use. The price set is by just its amount of gain to 
the lender, as his wealth would otherwise have yielded 
him no return, and on the other hand, is far below the 
profit which the borrower can probably make by the im- 
provement of the borrowed property. 

In certain of the States there is at present no law set- 
ting a limit to the rate of interest which can be charged. 
But in those States the unwritten law has obtained 
almost unquestioned acceptation in the ordinary business 
transactions. The practice of savings banks and national 
banks has practically given the law and set the price for 
all loans, a rate just as arbitrary as if directed by the 
statue. 

A few pages back I endeavored to show the identity 
in principle of the relations of the lender to the borrower, 
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and thkt.of the proprietor or stockholder to the work- 
man. The same regulations in the price charged for the 
use of the capital invested should be imposed in both 
cases. In both cases labor and skill are able to make 
inert wealth reproduce itself. Without labor the money 
of the capitalist would do neither himself nor the world 
any good. With labor, in both cases, the accumulated 
wealth becomes vitalized, and the same principles, which 
^s above explained in the case of the borrower, regulate 
the interest he shall pay and leave him the profits, in 
the case of the laborer should also fix the return of the 
capital invested at the same price, and leave labor its 
rightful profits. I think no reform is at all possible 
for the world until its frame-work, so to speak, has been 
projected out into the future, long in advance. No 
reform is practicable until it can be shown that it has 
already, unsuspected, half achieved itself. So I find 
the reform I have suggested in the heading of this 
chapter, consists simply in extending to its logical 
applications the true principle already rooted deeply 
in our laws and customs. 

We have already examined our general principle as un- 
questioningly adopted in fixing the rates of interest 
on loans either by law, or by custom just as absolute. 
But our principle which, carried to its irresistible logical 
sequence will bring about the reform which I am discus- 
sing in this chapter, has been already carried further 
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than to establish fixed rates of interest on loans. ' It has 
already placed a quite general limit on the returns pro- 
prietors of real estate may expect from that sort of 
property. Here is a case of a capitalist who retains the 
control of his own property just as the mill-owner, or 
owner of shares in a telegraph corporation, of his. Our 
first principle ever expanding, which has not yet, how- 
ever, reached the latter cases, has been already accepted 
in the case of rents. The capitalist who owns tenements 
or farms in well-settled communities and leases them, is 
considered well paid if he receives a clear profit on 
his investment of six per cent., after paying taxes 
and insurance, and making necessary repairs. In 
using the term investment I mean the market value 
of the property. The beneficent rule is already so 
thoroughly established in this relation of capital to those* 
dependent upon it, that although no law has been placed 
on any statute book to enforce it, no capitalist ventures 
to disregard it. He sees and the public see too clearly 
that capital invested in tenements and out on loans 
is entitled to market interest and no more. If the rule 
in question is accepted in the case of rents it seems 
to me a fortiori it should obtain in every one of the 
departments of life and industry where wealth, by 
the assistance of labor, seeks to reproduce itself. This 
is certainly an example of the employment of capital 
such as would call for extra compensation if capital ever 
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should be permitted to levy high tribute on industry. 
The real estate owner runs great risks. In the first place 
his property is likely to decline in value, the city or 
town may move away from it, or one of those periodical 
panics, the peculiar diseases real estate values are subject 
to, may befall his property and wipe out fifty per cent, of 
his nominal wealth in a night-time. Other great and 
especial risks our landlord runs are in the failure of 
tenants to pay their dues, or the liability of his property, 
or portions of it remaining unoccupied much of the time. 
Certainly the risk of the real estate owner and landlord is 
more than equal to that of any capitalist who goes 
into manufacturing or railroads when the field is not 
abnormally crowded. If the unwritten law in his case 
has limited his profits to the market rate of interest — then 
the same law, written or unwritten, should set the 
same limit to the profits of manufacturers and traders. 

But besides the risks of loss which the real estate 
owner runs, there is another respect in which the land- 
lord's is an extreme case under our rule of a limitation of 
the profits of invested wealth. The landlord has to con- 
tribut e his own time as well as probably that of an agent, 
to his business without reward. The estimated six per- 
cent, return on his invested capital must cover these im- 
portant items also. The stockholder in a profitable mill 
or a railroad, receives his usurious dividends on a watered 
$tock, without the employment of an hour of his time, or 
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if he is elected to an office, then he draws in addition a 
salary as exorbitant probably as are his dividends. Can 
it for a moment be questioned that the limitation 
which governs the return upon capital invested in real 
estate, leased to tenants, is far more justly applicable to 
capital invested in trade or manufacture ? If no such 
limitation is imposed, and capital invested in these larger 
ways is permitted to collect its own price, it is just as plain- 
ly exorbitant and wicked as for a money lender to put the 
screws upon a needy borrower, or for a greedy landlord 
to collect an extortionate rent. If capital thus invested 
draws more than the rate of interest allowed it by law 
or custom when loaned or invested in tenements, it is be- 
cause labor is defrauded. Capital is dead, labor is the 
life which makes it earn even the market rate of interest. 
Capital then should have its price like other tools, and its 
price is this very market rate of interest, when it earns 
so much. All profits from its use beyond that should go 
to labor, out of whose brawn and skill they come. 

It is the enormous reproducing and self multiplying 
nature of capital when it can enslave labor, which has 
rendered possible the vast fortunes in individual hands 
which are at once an insult and a threat to the people 
from whose ill-requited toil they are harvested. Just as 
in the earlier history of civilization, the money-lenders 
made their gold yield them its hundred and its thousand- 
fold, and gathered into their blood-stained coffers houses 
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and lands, wives and daughters, navies and almost whole 
provinces, so capital has so long and triumphantly cheated 
the working world of its rights, that now it is fairly 
frightened at its own colossal or rather ogreish propor. 
tions. 

It may strike my readers as surprising that capital 
should have consented to make such concessions as we 
have remarked in the cases of loans and rents. But the 
mystery is solved when we seek for the explanation. 
These concessions to a fixed rate of return for capital in- 
vested in these ways were no concessions to long defrauded 
labor. If so, all the trades and manufacturers would 
have long since yielded the same justice. It will be no- 
ticed that money is loaned only on good security. The 
poor man has no good security, for to have it would im- 
ply he already had in another form the equivalent of 
what he desired to borrow. The man of property and 
wealth must be the borrower, and the concession of low 
rates of interest is simply a concession from one class of 
capital to another. The industrial classes are left out 
of account. Even in the case of rents, where capital is 
once more limited in its rate of returns, it is for the 
benefit of capital in some other department and labor is 
not even considered in the scheme. Capital employed in 
trade or manufacture is accustomed to grade wages for 
labor on the cost of living. If rents were high, the dif- 
ference would come out of one branch of invested capi- 
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tal to pay another. A reg^ular system of rents is there- 
fore maintained. , 

But although it was not to benefit labor but capital that 
the limitation to legal rates of interest was set to both 
rents and loans, still the principle being once accepted 
cannot long be prevented from doing its perfect work. 

Labor, then, is entitled to whatever share in any branch 
of business, or manufacture, trade, investment or loan, does 
not belong to capital. We find in the instances of loans 
and leases the limitations set for capital, we find that by 
general consent the price of capital is placed at a l^;al 
or market rate of interest. Our course in applying our 
rule to trades and manufactures is now a simple one ; 
having obtained the valuation capital puts upon itself, 
we have merely to allow capital invested its legal interest, 
and divide the balance of the profits among the only 
other agents engaged in their creation, the workmen of 
every degree from the highest salaried official to the 
errand boy on the door-step. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INCREASE OF WEALTH IS NO GAIN TO THE WORLD UNLESS 

ITS DISTRIBUTION IS GENERAL. 

WEALTH,in its true signification, must be described as 
the accumulation of those salable things which add to 
the comfort and the happiness of mankind. No article 
has value which cannot subserve these ends, and no em- 
ployment of wealth for any other object, or unless for 
this object, is commendable or tolerable. We have 
noticed that money cannot be regarded as wealth, but 
only as the measure of wealth. We can compare various 
sorts of articles which come under our description of 
wealth only by measuring them in their money price, and 
then comparing their prices. A wealthy man is one who 
is described as worth a half million dollars — that is, he is 
the owner of land or mills, shares in railroads, or mer- 
chandise in store, the ordinary price or measure of 
which would amount to a half million of dollars. 

But to amplify our definition of true wealth we see 
that Its most important elements must be food and cloth- 
ing, warmth and shelter. Then come the means of men- 
tal cultivation, artistic gratification, and whatever tends 
to give pleasure or increased personal scope. Lastly are 
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included all things which tend indirectly or secondarily 
to subserve any of the previously described objects. 
Wealth, then, which does not advance the comfort, happi- 
ness, or improvement of mankind, can be of no gain to 
the world, for it does not serve its purpose. The argu- 
ment is a very simple one. It requires but a limited 
amount of money to purchase for any individual every 
thing which is necessary to make him comfortable or 
happy, as far as wealth can do it. When this point is 
reached, further accumulation of wealth in his possession 
is useless and mischievous, useless because it can no 
longer subserve for him any of the objects of wealth, mis- 
chievous because the accumulation of what is, so clearly 
a superabundance in his hands must imply a correspond- 
ing poverty elsewhere.' Unless, then, wealth subserve 
the true ends and uses which alone make it a desirable 
possession, its increase is not a gain to the world. How 
false must be the system of life which seems to lead so 
irresistibly to the apparent absurdity that an increase of 
that which purchases happiness and improvement for the 
human race is not a gain. But the apparent absurdity 
becomes a melancholy truism when we examine closer 
the conditions under which, if I may use the expression, 
wealth ceases to be wealth. Bread is a form of wealth, 
but a hundred loaves of it placed before a hungry man 
would be no gain for him after the first loaf, and a real 
loss to the world, for ninety-nine other hungry men might 
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have been fed with that which was worthless so far as his 
necessities were concerned. In order to add to the happi- 
ness of the world, or any portion of the world, wealth, 
which alone can purchase or make possible that happiness, 
must be so distributed as to be useful for that end. For 
each case of distribution, otherwise than to serve that 
end, one act of folly, one of sin, and one of wanton waste, 
are performed. The surplus above his real wants does 
the rich man no good, the corresponding deprivation, to 
no purpose, of just so much comfort for the poor man, 
cannot be looked upon under the circumstances as any 
thing else than a sin, while from whatever point of 
view this method of distribution of wealth is viewed it is 
waste and folly. To particularize, whenever an income 
exceeds an amount which is sufficient to answer a man's 
necessities and indulge his tastes and inclinations, so that 
the possessor has either to turn prodigal with his money, 
or invest in more and ever-increasingly lucrative indus- 
tries, then clearly enough such an increase benefits its re- 
ceiver nothing. Such an increase benefits the world 
nothing either, if the capitalist still draws for himself all 
the profits of every successive investment. The wealth 
of the world is nominally increased, but it is wealth with 
Its joy-giving, progress-winning principle taken from it, 
wealth for which the world is nothing the gainer. 

In order that increase of wealth shall be a gain to the 
world, then, the increase should be made to serve the 
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end of wealth with every dollar — that is, should be so 
divided that every dollar of it should directly or indi- 
rectly purchase comfort and happiness for some human 
being. It is impossible for one moment to conceive of 
any other measure of a nation's prosperity, than to take 
account of the comfort and happiness of its people — of 
its whole people ; if its population is fifty millions, than 
of its fifty millions of people. Increase of wealth, then, 
to be a gain, must in some way be distributed throughout 
the greatest number of people. Increase of wealth is 
known by the name of profits, and that broad distribution 
of profits which will make the increase of wealth a matter 
for rejoicing and thanksgiving through the length and 
breadth of the land is not a difficult or involved process. 
It simply consists in giving labor what it earns after pay- 
ing capital its bonus, called interest. When the profits 
of every trade or manufacture are returned to those de- 
serving hands which produced them, in proportion to 
their value, then we shall see the increase of wealth 
yielding its own blessed fruits, making millions of homes 
and families contented and happy, whose members be- 
fore had wondered each morning what they were bom 
for, and cared not when night came if they never awoke 
again. Here, at last, will be real progress for the world, 
in the creation of a new and noble life for tens of mil- 
lions of people, to whom open out sudden vistas of im- 
provement, of virtue, of hope, where before were only a 
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black cloud of sullen despair, cheerless self-contempt, and 
degrading blindness to all that is bright or stimulating in 
life. The increase of wealth, with proportionate distri- 
bution in accordance with the natural law suggested 
above, must increase dollar by dollar the happiness of 
the nation, must advance measure for measure the civili- 
zation and moral progress of the world. 

The enormous accumulations of property in the hands 
of the comparative few may well be compared in some 
respects to the possession by one farmer of tons of seed 
corn, while his neighbors are without a handful, all 
having equal plots of ground to plant. The plots of 
ground we all have alike are our lives, the seed corn the 
rich man has by the ton and the poor man by the thim- 
bleful is the accumulated wealth of the world. The 
seed which is heaped up in the golden storehouses of 
the rich man, there being no use for it to add so much as 
one thrill of pleasure to his life, distributed among the 
hundred workmen who helped to produce it, would sud- 
denly make a hundred lives blossom and bear fruits of 
happiness and prosperity, which now are sterile and 
repulsive. 

The rich can invent no new higher pleasure which 
requires millions to purchase, which thousands could not 
buy. Food and drink, houses and horses, books and 
pictures, music and drama — the gamut of pleasure is 
soon run, and the surplus of wealth in the possession of 
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the rich man can only be put back into new investments, 
whose unrighteous profits add nothing except new cares 
to his life. Such increase of wealth as this cannot be 
considered a gain to the world. 

We must not permit our minds to be confused by any 
onc-sided aspects of this subject, and to guard against 
such confusion, I must jefer, briefly, at this point, to 
certain objections, more fully to be treated in subsequent 
chapters, objections which will occur to some of my 
readers — objections arising from a false appreciation of 
the problem. Certain of these objections may probably 
best be met by answering the query: In what better 
way could the surplus wealth of the World be used than 
to be invested in factories, railroads, and other agencies 
for the employment of labor, as the rich use it ? 

To enable us to satisfactorily answer this query, we 
must first ask and answer two other questions ; what is 
the object of work, and what is the measure of the 
use of investment ? Work can have but one object 
and that is to achieve happiness and prosperity. Work 
which leaves the laborer still poor and wretched, and 
which gives no extra happiness to his employer is labor 
lost. There can be but one measure of the use of any in- 
vestment and that is its product in human happiness. 
Whatever investment then adds nothing to the happiness 
of the capitalist, he already having all the gratifications 
which wealth can buy, and increases by nothing the hap- 
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piness of the workman, is of no value to the world. 
With these two points settled we are able to answer the 
objections previously stated. In whatever respect or de- 
gree the present division of the profits fails to fulfil the 
only object of work, that is, to produce the greatest 
amount of human happiness, in whatever respect or de- 
gree the present methods of investment in the hands of 
rich capitalists fail to answer the highest use of wealth by 
increasing the stock and quality of human happiness, so 
far wealth is thrown away. Then the answer to the first 
query follows, the surplus wealth of the world should be 
so invested that its profits shall go to the workmen, to 
each one of whom his portion would carry an abundance 
of the necessaries of life, comfort and hope. Ten years 
of such a system would make this a nation of property- 
holders, shareholders in shops and factories, small capital- 
ists drawing interest on their money, and thanking God 
for a reform which made life worth living. 

But there are still two ways in which, it may be argued, 
the increase of wealth even in the hands of the few is some 
gain to the world, first by providing employment for more 
labor than if a portion of the wealth were expended in 
making the workmen comfortable; second, by the ex- 
penditure of large sums for luxuries. In answer to the 
first objection to our positions it needs only to be stated 
that the opportunity to work, accompanied as it is by the 
necessity of working all one's life for just food enough to 
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keep off starvation is hardly a blessing. The attitude of 
the capitalist to his employes is the furthest removed 
from that of benevolence. The business shrewdness of the 
capitalist has been supposed to consist in part, in devising 
means to make lower rates of wages possible by providing 
work for husband and wife and perhaps all of their child- 
ren down to the curly-headed ten-year-old. The capital- 
ist has thus found employment for his increase of capital 
to a very large extent, by the ingenious and economical 
method of making a half dozen work for the support of one 
family, and for what was once the wages of its head alone; 
the principle always being, wherever labor is abundant to 
keep wages just above the starvation line. The expendi- 
tures of the rich in luxuries are in no respect a blessing, 
but an evil. The money lavished in these directions only 
goes into the hands of other capitalists as greedy as the 
spenders and who pocket all the profits without regard to 
the rights of their employes, so no good is done in the 
way of distributions to the working classes, but only some 
new varieties of working for starvation wages provided. 
Industry is diverted from useful pursuits and productive 
employments and consequently evil is done. 

But when the time comes that the profits of every indus- 
try, trade, or business, are divided among those who pro- 
duce them, every dollar of profits every year will contrib- 
ute its mite to the progress and happiness of the world. 
That will be a gain worth working for. Misery will be 
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cured, degradation and ignorance counteracted. The 
great mass of mankind will learn for the first time what 
life and happiness really mean. Then we shall learn what 
wealth really means ; not swelling heaps of useless gold 
in the hands of a few overburdened creatures with only 
the same appetites, the same wants and capacities as the 
rest of the world, but universal profit and progress, uni- 
versal comfort and hope wherever there is a willing or a 
skilful hand. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MORE EVEN DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH WOULD HAVE THE* 
EFFECT OF MULTIPLYING IT IN INCREASED RATIO. 

I WILL not at this moment discuss the possible details 
by which the profits of industry may be distributed more 
equitably among those who contribute to produce them. 
There will be space for that undertaking further on. We 
will then take for granted for the present, with my 
reader's permission, that it would be possible to so 
regulate every branch of industry, every trade, manu- 
facture, or business where both capital and hired help 
are employed, that labor should divide all the profits. I 
am now using the word profits in a strict sense, and must 
ask my readers to understand by it, the product of the 
union of capital and labor after labor has had its market 
rate of wages and capital has had its market rate of 
interest. 

As we are likely to use the words wages and interest 
a great many times it may not be amiss to give the 
terms what I consider to be their true definition. Wages 
is the lowest price per day or per year at which labor can 
be hired, interest is the lowest price per day or per year 
at which surplus wealth or money can be hired. An 
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employer who insisted on paying his help a half dollar 
more wages per day than he or they insisted upon, 
would show himself as poor a business man and as 
impracticable a fellow as if he required the banker 
who loaned him money to take ten per cent, interest 
when all he asked was six. But now let us assume that 
the products of industry in every department after 
providing for wages and interest as just defined, that 
is, the profits, were divided proportionately to their 
individual value among all the working people of each 
trade, factory, or employment. The object of the 
inquiry we have entered upon in this chapter is to 
ascertain the probable eflect of such a vastly widened 
distribution upon the accumulation of the wealth of the 
nation. 

We have seen that the increase of the accumulation of 
wealth, if suitably distributed, means the proportional in- 
crease of happiness, and under such circumstances must 
constitute the measure of the nation's progress and 
prosperity. The exact point to be studied in this 
chapter is, then, whether the effect of the rapid distribu- 
tion of wealth by such a method as I have hinted at 
would be to increase or diminish the wealth of the 
world. Like many questions it seems to me this re- 
quires but little beside a full statement to be an- 
swered. 

But for ease of illustration let us take the case of a 
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factory employing fifty men to do its work, counting 
every one engaged from the manager and travelling 
agent down to the workman whose wages are but one 
dollar a day. We will suppose the amount of capital re- 
quired to conduct the business is $100,000, that after 
paying wages at the lowest market rate to every one em- 
ployed, and interest at the lowest market rate on the 
capital invested, there is $10,000, or ten per cent, on the 
capital as it has thus far been reckoned, of profit, as we 
have defined it, to be divided. According tq the present 
methods of management this little sum would go into 
the purse of the owner of the money. But according to 
the conclusions reached in a previous chapter the interest 
allowed his money fulfils all the possible claims of 
that instrument. I propose in this imaginary instance at 
least, that this $10,000 be divided among the work- 
men of all grades whose industry, knowledge, and skill 
have created the increase. Of course the division would 
practically be made in proportion to their value as 
translated into wages of each workman, but for con- 
venience we will use the average sum to be divided, that 
is, two hundred dollars, as representing each man's share 
in the profits of the year. 

If each workman then had managed to live upon his 
wages, he would have at the end of ten years $2,000, if 
the yearly dividend remained entirely uninvested and un- 
increased. But, with the new inspiring possibilities open- 
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ing before him, our workman would neither spend his 
dividend in idle indulgence, nor suffer it to lie unem- 
ployed for so much as one wasted hour. Every workman 
has then become a capitalist, and life and labor both have 
then very different meanings to him. 

If the method of our hypothetical factory became uni- 
versal, production would receive such an impetus as the 
world never knew or dreamed of. Wealth would be 
wrung out of the most arid soil, groaning machinery rest 
neither day nor night in its belated struggle to satisfy the 
demand of the world, at last become prosperous, for 
every article which supplied a want or gratified a taste. 
This would be an increase of wealth not in the hands of 
a few, which could do no more for its possessors after sat- 
isfying the few necessities or capabilities of our nature, 
but wealth in the hands of millions where it can purchase 
comfort and education, peace and hope, for a whole na- 
tion of human souls. 

This enormous increase of production and in the accu- 
mulation of wealth would result from those causes whose 
action is so simple and direct in operation, that no per- 
son, it seems to me, can think of questioning them for a 
moment. The first is the improvement of the quality of 
labor, the second the improvement in the expenditure 
of that portion of the profits which was spent, third the 
infinitely varied employment of both the new labor and 
the new capital. 
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The inefficiency of help is one of the subjects of most 
universal complaint on the part of employers. Occa- 
sionally the managers of shops, or factories, the proprie- 
tors of stores, or the superintendents of railroads or tele- 
graph lines find a man who seems actuated by a new and 
strange spirit. He is interested in his employer's affairs 
as if they were his own. Perhaps naturally no more ac- 
tive or capable than others, yet he does not seem made 
of the same bone and muscle. Such a man is never idle 
for a moment, he springs from one task to another as if 
his life depended on the amount he accomplished in each 
given ten hours. Nothing is shirked in his path or near 
it, no knotty logs are thrown into a dark corner, no im- 
perfect or slighted work turned out which' could bring 
discredit on the reputation of the place. It may be re- 
marked that such men are very quickly appreciated, 
and probably some trifling superiority in wages is the 
decoration these so willing servants carry for their pains, 
and for the double and treble profit their labor yields. 
Meanwhile the other workmen ridicule the faithful fel- 
low, well knowing that whether the profits of the busi- 
ness are large or small, will not make them appreciably 
richer or poorer, fully aware that the theory of capital is 
to allow to labor the smallest pittance, and squeeze the 
utmost out of it, returns the compliment by giving as lit- 
tle in return for their starvation wages as will insure their 
payment. The mass of workmen look on the faithful 
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and, in general opinion, foolish specimen of their class, as 
a traitor to the guild. Most workmen reason that they 
earn at their poorest far more than is allowed them, that 
if the employers expect more, it is for the common inter- 
est of all workmen that they should be taught that they 
must pay more. If they are told that this or that busi- 
ness is not paying a profit, and consequently can do 
no better by its help, they answer even if the workman 
made it profitable by double energy and treble .refine- 
ment of skill they would still have no part or lot in re- 
sulting profits. In their eyes the workman who gives his 
employer double what he is paid for, is doing his best to 
keep the wages of his whole class down. 

The workman sees the work of his hands which barely 
suffices to feed and clothe him, providing his employer 
perhaps with a carriage and pair to drive from his pala- 
tial home to his elegantly appointed office. If the work- 
man puts more spirit into his work, in another week he 
may see a colored coachman for the carriage, and the 
next week after his eyes may be surprised by seeing upon 
the colored coachman a blue and gold livery, but these 
spectacles aflord feeble stimulus to his energies. 

But now let us suppose for an instant that by some 
plea of the hired apostles of the gospel according to the 
rich, the workingmen could be brought to regard the situa- 
tion with their employers* eyes. Let us suppose by 
some process too intricate for me to understand, far less 
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explain, the laboring classes were persuaded that it was 
for their interest, or if that is too absurd, that it was their 
duty to work, think, and watch, with their whole might, 
mind, and strength, to snatch every chance to increase the 
tale of their day's work, to ever keep both sharp eyes 
open to prevent wear and waste, and stop every leak by 
which great fortunes so love to vanish, to always have 
every sense acute for errors in calculation, improved 
methods, and useless circumlocution. Let us suppose 
this new and true workman spirit to be carried into every 
department of every business, manufacture, trade, and in- 
dustry, from the boy who runs errands or the stoker who 
tends the boiler fires to the superintendent or manager 
in his office. Why, the result would be such an enormous 
increase of the products of industry, as would almost take 
away the breath of the astonished world. Profits would 
be multiplied so beyond all previous experience or calcu- 
lation, that the dazzled capitalists would almost believe 
there had been a shower of gold. 

But there is no ingenious course of argument which will 
cause such a state of feeling among the working people 
as alone can so multiply the increase of wealth and the 
profits of trade, in the present unrighteous distribution of 
that wealth, and the present unequal division of those 
profits, if the. word division can indeed properly be used 
where one party has the whole of the dividend. The 
only way to make the workman feel that interest which 
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doubles or trebles the value of his work, is to give him a 
pecuniary interest in the result of that work. When the 
profits over and above the market rate of interest on the 
property invested, and over and above the market rate 
of wages on the labor engaged, are divided pro rata 
among the workmen who produced those profits, then, 
and then only, will the arm of the workman be nerved to 
his work, and the products of labor that make the wealth 
of the world be increased beyond all previous experience 
and hope. 

But it is not only in the improvement of the quality of 
labor, that the more equal distribution of wealth will re- 
sult in the more rapid increase of the same. I will now 
try further to show how wider distribution of wealth will 
tend to greatly stimulate the increase of the same by an 
improvement in the objects for which money will thus be 
spent. Permit me to refef again to my hypothetical 
factory whose profit for a year amounted to $io,cxDO 
above interest and wages. According to the method 
now in vogue this whole sum will go to the proprietor of 
the capital invested. According to my suggestion of 
division among the workmen of the total profits, the 
average share of each one of the fifty persons employed 
would, we have seen, be $200. Let us now compare the 
outlays of the recipients in both cases. 

The rich capitalist would certainly consider the whole 
sum was none too much to be expended by a moderate 
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man, in luxuries of a sort his workmen would never so 
much as have dreamed of ; grand tours of Europe, yacht 
trips, diamonds, dinners the splendor and costliness of 
which would have driven the lavish Roman emperors 
mad with envy, boxes at the opera ; the catalogue is as 
endless as it is exasperating. Most rich men of to-day 
who have even come into sight of the Midas-like creatures 
whose names we utter with mingled awe and hate, will 
smile at the modest figures we have set for their extrava- 
gances. 

But this same $10,000 divided among fifty workmen 
would average but $200 each, and a considerable part of 
this sum would commonly be saved I believe. But it is 
only of that portion of this hypothetical $200 which is 
spent that I am treating now, which would be spent for 
what are generally described as the necessaries of life, for 
food, for clothes, for books and mental cultivation, for 
shelter and warmth, and would stimulate in vastly 
increased ratio the demand for the production of such 
articles as add to the real wealth of a nation. I surely 
am not claiming too much for these necessaries of life in 
claiming that they are the real wealth of a nation. With 
these in abundance a man may be as happy and as pro- 
gressive as it is possible for a human being. Beyond 
these the gold of Croesus can purchase nothing to make its 
owner healthier, or happier, or wiser. If the distribution 
of the given $10,000, then, among fifty men, instead of its 
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absorption by one, will result in increasing the demand 
for what I have included under the description necessaries 
of life, and cause their increased production, then there 
can be no question, one great object will have been 
achieved. The demand for pure luxuries, which the 
accumulation of large sums of money in few hands 
encourages to so extravagant a degree, only diverts to the 
production of baubles and to the ministration to pam- 
pered and idle tastes and diseased appetites, — energies 
and labor, time and skill which, expended in the lines of 
real usefulness, would add enormously to the true wealth 
of the world. Can it be possible that any one questions 
the validity of my distinction between luxuries and neces- 
saries, as constituting respectively the waste and the 
wealth of production ? Supposing the world were filled 
with the trappings of luxury so that every individual of 
us all could have his house full of them, diamonds, rare 
wines, jewelry, could have servants to bow to his slight- 
est beck, and horses and carriages in richest array at his 
bidding; could have a man to help him dress and another 
to stand behind him at the table, it is needless to say 
without an abundance of the necessaries of life we would 
all be most miserable and degraded as well as short lived. 
There is no place for luxuries, then, until each one of us 
all has abundance of the necessaries, and wealth expended 
and labor diverted to the production of luxuries while 
there is still too little of the necessaries produced to pro- 
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vide for all men, is worse than waste. Luxuries at best 
can only stimulate a little the jaded senses of voluptua- 
ries, all of whose real wants have to be supplied, if at all, 
by the necessaries of life. Certainly the industry of the 
world should be devoted to producing necessaries as long 
as one hungry, or cold, or ignorant creature exists. 
Since, then, the wider distribution of profits will cause a 
greater production of the necessaries of life, in that way 
also such distribution will add to the wealth of the world 
in greatly increased ratio. 

The wealth of the world will also be increased in much 
larger ratio by its more even distribution, owing to the 
infinitely varied employment both of capital and labor 
resulting from such distribution. The capitalist of the 
present system is too far removed from the people to be 
able to appreciate or utilize in more than the feeblest 
degree, the opportunities for capital to augment itself, 
the demands for borrowed money to yield large and 
speedy profits. Only a favored few can make appeals to 
his judgment, only a small number of the occasions for 
profitable investment can possibly come to his knowledge. 
But yet the capitalist controls and restrains the develop- 
ment of the country. His method is very depressing. 
No loans are granted without ample security in accord- 
ance with the old and wicked principle, — to him who 
hath shall be given, cutting off poor men from all oppor- 
tunity to develop to their own advantage their own plans, 
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devices, or patents. The projector having no friends 
with capital in his own circle, and, being probably paid 
on the lowest wages system, no capital of his own, after 
a few futile applications for aid, probably abandons his 
enterprise in despair, and the world is very possibly the 
loser to an incalculable extent. The only enterprises 
which are developed are the few which the capitalist him- 
self originates, or those which being brought to his fav- 
orable notice by needy men he is able to appropriate. 
Thus by the concentration of the wealth of the country 
in a few hands, the whole matter of the development of 
the resources of the land or of the people is left to the 
caprices of a few hundred out of the fifty millions of our 

population. 

It is not for an instant to be presumed that brains and 

ingenuity are confined to the same narrow and artificial 
limits as wealth, and thus the products of the brains 
of the great mass of our people are lost, on account of 
the narrow disproportion of the means of their develop- 
ment to their importance. But we must further remem- 
ber that great capitalists can only concern themselves 
with large matters. A multiplicity of small investments 
would multiply their cares so enormously as to be abso- 
lutely out of the question. Yet small investments are of 
the utmost consequence for the development of the coun- 
try, and the greatest possible increase of wealth. A few 
hundred dollars invested in a hundred small businesses, 
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manufactories, and other enterprises would be, and are 
now, of immensely more value to the nation in increas- 
ing prosperity and wealth than one fifty thousand dollar 
investment. 

Small investments are the hope and great wealth-pro- 
ducing agencies of a nation. It is in the multitude of 
small industries that a nation is safest and strongest. 
Just as a section of country penetrated every few acres by 
streams, rivulets, and brooks, is far more fruitful than the 
prairie whose edge is washed by the waters of some great 
inland sea, so each independent trade or industry sends out 
its trickling stream of wealth in all directions, and spreads 
plenty round about. The multiplication of small indus- 
tries is the mightiest safeguard against bankruptcy and 
ruin ; it also tends to scatter instead of always to central- 
ize the movement of population ; it saves, according to 
the degree to* which it is carried, the enormous expenses 
of freight, which can only be regarded as in the nature of 
waste, if there is any untried means of preventing or 
lessening it. 

But we must also remember that the grandest indus- 
tries, the most stupendous of schemes to augment wealth 
may originate in the poorest man's brain and perish 
there if not cherished by timely pecuniary aid. How the 
more even distribution of wealth would scatter capitalists 
through the length and breadth and depth of the social 
scale ! Wherever, then, there was opportunity it would 
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be taken advantage of ; wherever there was a demand for 
capital, a lender who could investigate all the details 
would be close at hand. It would be idle for me to pur- 
sue this so palpable argument. Such distribution of 
capital, always eager for employment, would utilize every 
particle of inventive or progressive talent among fifty 
millions of people, and, taken in connection with the edu- 
cation and increased leisure, which would also result from 
the change, would cause such marvellous increase in 
wealth of production as would put our wildest estimates 
at fault. 

But still it must not be supposed that the so much de- 
sired distribution of wealth would put an end to great 
shops and industries, or businesses on a grand scale. 
Wherevensuch large concerns were advantageous or con- 
venient in an economical point of view, or necessary to 
fulfil their design, there would be no reason to fear their 
dissolution into a hundred complete but less efficient 
parts. The highest accomplishment of the greatest pos- 
sible amount of work at the least cost would be as much 
for the interest of the workman who shared the profits 
as now of the large proprietors. 

Still again ; if, in the first stage, the wider distribution 
of profits is followed by a great increase in the accumula- 
tion of wealth, the successive stages must show an in- 
crease almost, if not quite, in geometrical progression. 
The terms of this glorious geometrical progression of 
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wealth and happiness may be vaguely indicated as fol- 
lows : The first term is the profits of every business, in- 
creased very largely by improved quality of work, direc- 
tion of labor, and wiser investment of capital ; the sec- 
ond term is this already multiplied wealth multiplied by 
the same miracle-working factors, and so on from term 
to term, until wealth, in its full meaning, is within the 
reach of every human being, wealth which provides com- 
fort and peace, and opens the fair vistas of hope ; wealth 
which gives leisure for rest and self-improvement, for the 
extension of knowledge and taste, for the cultivation of 
native talent and genius, which suggests virtue and con- 
tent, and banishes crime and despair which surely have 
no place in a world where industry may win any man 
every thing which delights and blesses. 



CHAPTER V. . 

CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH IN A FEW HANDS, IN THE PRESENT 
SYSTEM, TENDS TO INCREASE IN ENORMOUS RATIO. 

I have endeavored to show that the more even distri- 
bution of wealth would tend to the increase of the same 
in large ratio. The converse of this proposition is true, 
that the greater concentration of wealth would lend pari 
passu to depreciate and diminish its sum total. Every 
argument which went to prove the former propositions 
proves the latter by implication ; and I will not annoy my 
readers by what would only be repetition. Presuming 
then that it is an unquestionable evil which I am warn- 
ing the public against, I proceed to point out the ten- 
dency of wealth to concentrate to a still more dangerous 
degree, and in constantly increasing ratio. 

But at this point I wish to record my conviction that 
the people, of this country at least, will never have an 
opportunity of testing in the light of subsequent facts, 
the extreme applicability of this theory. The more start- 
ling developments and disastrous consequences, will never 
be reached in this land at least, and my case never fully 
proved. The people of this nation will not stand still 
and see ruin stalk boldly upon them without raising their 
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voice against it, that voice of the people which is the 
voice of God, when whose thunders echo through the 
land, the days of iniquity and folly, of misery and de- 
spair, are ended. 

But just now the accumulation of wealth in a few 
hands, growing fewer every day, is progressing with giant 
strides. Unless prevented, the mass of the wealth of 
the nation in a score of years more will be in half as 
many hands as now, although in that time our population 
may have doubled, and from fifty millions have become 
a hundred millions. This terrible result, with its immeas- 
urable ruin, misery, and despair to the mass of hu- 
manity, whose bread is fairly plucked from their mouths 
and those of their children to heap up the useless treas- 
ures of those we should then style our billionaires, would 
have been produced by a number of potent instrumen- 
talities. Some of these instrumentalities would be di- 
rect, others indirect, some lawful according to the legis- 
lation now upon our statute-books, some unlawful and de- 
fiant of so-called justice; still others founded in corrupt 
and shameless iniquity, and not a few in accordance with 
purchased legislation, which to some degree already pol- 
lutes, and will a hundred times more defile the records of 
legislatures and Congresses. Unfortunately, my task in 
expounding the doctrine set forth in the heading of this 
chapter is made all too easy by the illustrations provided 
by the recent history of some of our richest corporations 
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and millionaires. I shall not, however, think it necessary 
here to call any of them by names which are household 
words from daily repetitions in a thousand newspapers 
publishing the record of their triumphal march. My 
readers can readily supply instances in point. I shall 
merely attempt to show the natural and necessary course 
which the concentration of wealth must take in the pres- 
ent order of affairs. 

The course of aflairs is to give the profits of all depart- 
ments of labor to the employer of labor, either already a 
capitalist, or who must, if his industry is a successful one, 
soon become such. Labor has nothing but wages, which 
is reckoned as a part of the cost of production, always 
enough below the selling price to allow a handsome profit 
to the capitalist, or employer soon to become a capi- 
talist. It is apparent, then, that labor has no share in 
the increase of wealth described as profits. The increase 
in population makes no inroads upon profits, but instead 
only heaps them up with every extra toiling hand, all of 
which necessarily go to the capitalist class. The rela- 
tions of the parties involved may be in one aspect com- 
pared to those of the gambling table. Players come and 
go ; with every game, however, the bank scores its mar- 
gin of commission. The capitalist class, then, must grow 
richer with every new industry, with every new factory, 
store, or warehouse, with every soul born into the world 
to work and suffer, with every loaf of bread eaten, with 
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every garment required by a shivering pauper. The in- 
crease of population may frighten political economists 
and distress philanthropists, the capitalist class, at least, 
thrives upon it, for on the work of the weakest trembling 
fingers of all, capital collects its margin of profit. 

It appearing then that the wealth in the capitalist class, 
under the present system of the distribution of profits, 
cannot but increase to an enormous extent, our next in- 
quiry must be whether the number of individuals in that 
class will increase proportionately ? I believe the answer 
of every one of my readers to this inquiry — an answer 
drawn from his own observation — must be, no. And I 
think we will come to the same irresistible conclusion by 
a few moments* study of the theoretical laws which must 
govern effects, granted certain conditions. 

In equally profitable investments the large owner must 
of course draw proportionately larger income, which in- 
come again invested, again must yield him an increasing 
capital, until the smaller original investor is left quite out 
of sight. The heavy shareholder is plainly just as much 
at the advantcige in the struggle for wealth of the small 
shareholder as the small shareholder of the wage earner. 
No two men among the capitalist class are equally rich, 
and no two of those amply equipped with stocks and 
bonds are equally shrewd in investment, careful in man- 
agement, quick and correct in decision, or fortunate in 
event. These inequalities in natural outfit, dealing with 
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SO potent a weapon, result, after a little flashing of steel, 
in complete changes in the appearance of the arena. 
Some who were called rich yesterday are poor to-day, 
while the number of the capitalist class steadily reduces, 
and the amount of private fortunes requires more and 
more, frequently eight, I had almost said nine, cyphers, 
between the dizzy digit and the distant decimal point. 

It seems to me I have indicated clearly enough those 
conditions of our present system which make increased 
concentration of wealth not only probable but necessary. 
But it may not be uninstructiveto notice some of the de- 
tails of the dangerous but fascinating process, some of 
the methods by which the capitalist one degree richer 
fleeees his less well-provided fellow, and is himself in 
turn at the mercy of his superior in wealth and power. 
The ambitious capitalist sometimes buys his way into the 
counsels of his less wealthy rival, and wrecks the latter*s 
fortunes in the rooms of his own directors. Again, he 
undersells him in the market until the poor creature whose 
bank account was a hundred thousand dollars, perhaps, 
too small for the contest, is driven into bankruptcy 
leaving the whole field to the victor. Perhaps the richest 
of rival capitalists in the same line of business rushes into 
enormous advertising which his rivals could not afford, 
and makes his possibly poorer product a household word, 
driving his competitors to do the same, which bankrupts 
them, or lose the market for their wares, which ruins them. 
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Once in any field of manufacture or business, the rich 
capitalist, perhaps by distressing litigation, by purchased 
favoritism from allied interests, sometimes by influence 
in the halls of legislation or executive chambers, gener- 
ally by the terms its large capital is able to offer consum- 
ers, by the cheaper cost of manufacture or sale for a 
large concern, or the credit and low wholesale rates which 
it commands, is able for a long time to keep out or ruin 
all intruders. In an evil day, however, some still richer 
capitalist fixes his covetous eye on the prey and pro- 
ceeds to devour the gorged creature with all his ill- 
gotten gains. But the rich capitalist is not shut within 
such narrow limits as these. Legislatures and Congresses 
have not proved implacable to petitions accompanied by 
a bribe of respectable size, and the grand field of monop- 
oly is planted so thick with gold mines that enormous 
fortunes wait for the projector who comes from the capi- 
tol with a charter under his arm. But monopolies may 
be enlarged and encroachments of the principles of equal 
rights must be repelled. The defrauded people and 
would-be competitors must be prevented from inaugurat- 
ing hated reform. Hence the shrewd capitalist who at- 
tempts to do business on a large scale finds it advisable 
to have a political department to his management. Men 
in his interest must be elected to offices of trust ; oppo- 
nents must be defeated at the polls; men of all grades 
and professions must be convinced that it does not con- 
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duce to success or prosperity in life to oppose or hinder 
the designs of the monopolist whose fortune is so rapidly 
swallowing every thing in its path. Lobbies are or- 
ganized to secure the passage of favorable laws or acts, 
and defeat or cause to miscarry undesired legislation. 
Monopoly is now present in almost every locality. Not 
a city but has its examples, hardly a town whose best 
wealth is not drawn into its capacious maw, and where- 
ever there is monopoly there the profits of the capitalist 
are most outrageous and ever growing, there the con- 
centration of wealth in few, daily becoming fewer hands 
is most appalling. 

But that tendency to centralize, to accumulate in 
larger amounts in fewer hands, which we have seen car- 
ried to such startling extremes in the realm of great 
fortunes, is just as discernible, and perhaps can be ana- 
lyzed even more clearly in humble circles. The farmer, 
with a little ready money, improves his land and cul- 
tivates better stock. Consequently, his products are 
either better or cheaper than his neighbor's. His more 
profitable business enables him to intensify his superior- 
ity. His rival loses the market, is probably soon driven 
to mortgage his farm, and a few years will find both farms 
in the prosperous farmer's hands. The small merchant 
coming into possession of more ready money than his 
competitor, makes his transient superiority a permanent 
one, by improving his grade of wares or making his place 
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of business more attractive. A small amount of capital 
invested in the small shop supplies new and labor-saving 
machinery, accomplishes more work at less cost, and 
probably enables the lucky possessor to overwhelm local 
competition and absorb all the resulting profit. The 
country livery stable, which, by ready cash, is able to fur- 
bish up its carriages and fill the place of worn-out animals 
with fresh and stylish horses, will drive its rivals to farm- 
ing or to hire themselves to the progressive proprietor 
as hostlers. 

In every grade or department of life the same rule is 
found to prevail. Wealth tends to concentration in a 
ratio far greater than its increase, and in obedience to a 
natural law which cannot be avoided until the conditions 
are wholly changed. Republican institutions could not 
long survive such a movement as now alarms all watch- 
ful observers. Such powerful private influences as are 
increasing in might every day and hour; such enormous 
accumulations of wealth in the hands of individuals are 
dangers such as society has never been called upon to 
face before. Tyrants with armies have wrecked repub- 
lics and set up despotisms in their stead, but we are 
even now under a tyranny and subject to a despotism 
growing more irresistible and more disastrous in its effects 
every hour. Our tyrants are men who already reckon 
their wealth by hundreds of millions, ten of whom could 
pay our national debt and have enough left to buy up the 
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legislatures of perhaps three quarters of the Union. 
They have but one weapon, and that is gold, but it has 
been found to be the mightiest ever drawn on this 
planet. 

Thus we seem to find ourselves brought by a different 
course to the conclusion of previous chapters that a change 
is imperatively called for. We have seen that the pres- 
ent distribution of profits is not only unjust but impolitic. 
We now see that, like all evils, it tends to increase. In 
obedience to the laws of its own being, it would, in time, 
make the whole masses of the world nothing but slaves 
to their lords and masters. Extreme subjection and suf- 
fering would be the lot of the millions accompanied by no 
compensating pleasure for the enormously rich, for 
surely we need not reckon as worth the sacrifice the con- 
temptible thrill of pride it causes tyrants to feel the 
necks of their fellow creatures under their feet. If such 
melancholy days ever come, the slightest disturbance of 
the rotten and top-heavy social fabric would cause such 
anarchy as would make the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution child's play by comparison. But such extreme 
development of the evils of unjust distribution of the 
profits of industry will never come in this country of the 
ballot. To point them out may serve, however, to prove 
by one extra argument the inherent wickedness and error 
in the present system. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OVER-PRODUCTION IS NOT A FALLACY, BUT ONE OF THE RE- 
SULTS OF A FALSE SYSTEM OF DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS. 

One of the periodical complaints heard in the business 
world is the cry of over-production. We are told, at 
certain times, that the market is glutted with products 
and manufactures, and that the only way to recover a 
healthy state is to suspend production and manufacturing 
for a time, and wait for the demand to catch up with the 
supply. 

Then the observing ones of us naturally look about us, 
expecting, perhaps, to see an unusual exhibition of com- 
fort, almost of affluence. Surely, the more innocent of 
us think, we shall iind the mechanic has at least an extra 
barrel of flour in his cellar, or a salted quarter of beef, or 
half a pig in brine. But we see nothing of the sort ; the 
public are rather worse than better supplied with the 
products of industry. The trade papers cry out, perhaps, 
that there has been an over-production of woolen goods. 
The daily papers followed by the country weeklies 
repeat the cry. Business men at the street corners agree 
the market is glutted with woolen goods. Yet there 
appears to be more than the usual proportion of men 
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who need new overcoats on the street ; more than the 
usual number of threadbare suits and faded colors. It 
seems almost as if the wrong words must have been used 
to describe the state of affairs. The supply does not 
seem to have exceeded the demand. That can hardly be 
until every man, woman, and child who is willing to 
work has all that each needs ; such a time as the world 
certainly has never yet seen, and least likely of all at 
epochs of what is called depression. It is curious that 
the times when we hear the loudest talk of over-produc- 
tion are the times when there is more want and poverty, 
than when in contrast the demand is said to be greater 
than the supply. It seems to me that the situation may 
be more correctly described as one where the supply of 
goods has exceeded, not the demand for them, but the 
supply of money accompanying the demand. There is 
no less demand, rather more than before, but the needy 
are now in the throes of poverty, and cannot buy. 

The remedy suggested for such a state of things is 
always the same, either to reduce the number of hours of 
work per day, and wages proportionately, in all places 
where the depression is felt ; to suspend work altogether 
for a while ; or sometimes to reduce the wages of labor, 
maintaining the same hours ; measures, I think it must be 
observed, which, while temporarily relieving the purse of 
the employer, only increase the general poverty, which is 
the real disease. If men were unable to buy sufficient 
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goods to keep industries in profitable operation while 
labor was employed and drawing wages, how much less 
able will the people be to buy in a period of enforced 
idleness. All shops or factories engaged in the same 
branch of industry usually reduce their productions at 
the same time, and, if the depression is of a serious nature, 
all branches of industry reduce their production and pro- 
portionately the wages of the laborer and the incomes of 
all in any way dependent on the necessities of the masses 
for their support. The depression is a hundred times 
intensified, and society finds itself in what it styles a 
panic. But it will be at once urged that it cannot be 
expected for a moment that the manufacturer should 
continue buying raw material, and at great cost making 
it into goods which nobody buys from him. A few 
weeks or months of such policy would bankrupt the 
shops and mills, and the disaster to the general public 
would only have been postponed to be the more deadly 
and lasting when it came. 

What can be done ? But I have no answer to this in- 
quiry as long as the present relations of capital and labor 
exist. As long as no measures are taken to prevent 
their poverty, so long at certain intervals the masses will 
have to deprive themselves of what might be called the 
necessaries of life in order to catch up, so to speak, with 
themselves. It is this necessary and painful experience 
which causes the condition of business called over- 
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production. At these times of general distress, capital- 
ists are forcibly reminded that they cannot burn their 
candle at both ends. Labor cannot be expected to live 
on scanty pay and, at the same time, buy the immense 
bulk. of the products of industry, without occasionally an 
hiatus. A general increase of pay for all classes of opera- 
tives and salaried men, at the first symptoms of the ap- 
proach of one of those crises when accounts have to be 
cast up, would scatter the danger so quickly it would 
take one's breath away. But the remedy would strike the 
class of employers as worse than the disease. 

That capitalists cry over-production and glutted mar- 
ket as much as they do, and yet do not see the lesson 
such a state of things teaches, is a strange instance of the 
blindness or stupidity of mankind. Why, if production, 
manufacture, and business were conducted on equitable 
principles, the very idea of general over-production would 
be irresistably ridiculous. Let us examine the subject for 
a moment : Trade is nothing but another word for ex- 
change. The manufacturer of cotton cloth exchanges it 
for woolen cloth; the cutlery maker exchanges with 
the whip-maker or boot and shoemaker; the harness 
manufacturer exchanges with the producer of corn or 
oats. Money is only the convenience by which we make 
change. How then is it possible for the market to be 
glutted with all these products and manufactures, or with 
most of them, at once ? There must be continual wear- 
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ing out of shoe leather, and breaking of steel. What is 
there to hinder the shoemaker from exchanging the shoe 
he made yesterday for the hatchet the cutlery-maker 
sharpened this morning, and then both going to work to 
make more ? Until every other manufacturer of a use- 
ful article has all the shoes and hatchets he wants, there 
is no occasion for the shoemaker or cutlery manufacturer 
to cease work. That the transactions are carried on 
over the counter of a dozen or a thousand different 
stores, does not at all change their nature. That the 
cutlery-maker sells his hatchet to a hardware dealer, and 
with the money thence obtained goes to a shoe 
store and buys the shoe the cobbler sold to that dealer 
an hour previous, while the cobbler with the money re- 
ceived from the sale of his shoes, goes to the hardware 
store and buys the hatchet from the dealer, makes no 
difference in the principle. How then can there be a 
glut in the market, or an overproduction of any of the 
articles any manufacturer makes, until every other manu- 
facturer of useful articles is supplied ? Certainly, under 
such conditions there would be no over-production pos* 
sible. But do you ask, are we all then supplied so fully 
with all the products of industry ? Not so, but we are 
very few of us manufacturers. Most of us are employed 
by producers, or manufacturers, or traders, but are 
in no sense manufacturers, producers, or traders, because 
we have no share in the profits of any business. Here 
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lies the distinction, and here the key of the mystery of 
the periodical glut in the market, for glut there is and it 
would be folly to deny it. 

Unfortunately, then, the hatchet-maker and shoe-maker 
are not at liberty to exchange the goods they have been 
employed upon. The pair of shoes and the hatchet they 
have respectively worked over are not theirs to exchange, 
but belong to the individual or corporation which em- 
ploys a hundred perhaps of such men. So the practical 
hatchet-maker and shoe-maker are both obliged to buy 
their own hatchets and shoes if they have them, as well 
as all the other necessaries of life as long as they can make 
their scanty wages and scantier credit go so far. Occa- 
sionally the working classes wake up to the conviction 
that expenses must be curtailed. Just what are the 
causes of the growth and spread of this conviction would 
make an interesting and possibly useful study for some 
social philosopher. It may be that once in a certain time 
the necessity of stringent economy, which is better de- 
scribed as privation and want, is borne in upon them by 
the argument of an empty pocket and a bare cupboard. 
Perhaps the feeling is suggested by the chance rise in price 
of some absolute necessary of life, by rumors of coming 
lightness of work, or the failure of some new factories com- 
peting too greedily with each other for the prizes con- 
tributed by their ill-paid workmen. Suffice it to say, the 
feeling never failed to be based on fact, and never failed 
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to spread like wild-fire through the working classes of the 
nation, and often crossing the ocean. The consequences 
are simple and what might be expected. The working 
classes abstain from purchasing as before, with the idea 
of saving enough by economy to make good their deficit 
or provide against the poor-house. But there immediately 
follows a glut in the market. 

The capitalist, who for the period since the last crisis 
has taken to himself all the profits of business, allowing 
labor only bare wages, receives his punishment now when 
the working people find themselves too poor to buy the 
goods they have been producing for him. But capital 
has learned to shift upon other shoulders most of the 
harsh results of its own long course of injustice. It sus- 
pends production, and drives the working people, whose 
only reason for not buying was their long-continued low 
wages, to the pawn-broker's shop and auctioneer's block, 
to starvation and crime. The full penalty having been 
wrung from labor, it is discovered the glut is over, the 
shops start up again, and what nature meant for a 
warning that her laws had been offended, has passed for 
nothing. 

The remedy that I would suggest for so-called over- 
production and hard times has been already hinted at. It 
is not exactly, however, a return to first principles, where 
every man shall be the proprietor of his own shop, that 
I would suggest. The world has outgrown that, and the 
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introduction of costly machinery, and of elaborate meth- 
ods of reaching the market and of buying and delivery, have 
made great shops most convenient and economical for 
many branches of manufacture. Almost every variety 
of production, moreover, can be carried on by combined 
industry more effectively and less wastefully than by in- 
dependent individuals. The remedy does not lie in the 
methods of work, but in the distribution of the profits. 
The workman who manufactures the goods or creates the 
products, is their rightful owner after paying the market 
rate of interest on the capital invested. Thus the true 
and healthful principle of trade and barter would come 
into untramelled operation in business, and stagnation 
would be prevented. Each workman would have the 
profit of his own wares just as if he manufactured them 
in his own kitchen or wood-shed, and as long as each man 
made what others wanted, there could be no over-pro- 
duction. 

Probably my readers notice a condition in my last 
sentence which requires consideration. It is only as long 
as each man makes what others want that there can be 
no over-production. If articles are produced in quanti- 
ties beyond the wants of the world, or if articles are pro- 
duced for which there is no demand, there will still be 
over-production so far as those articles are concerned. 
Such errors of judgment as these also help to cause or 
intensify hard times, by reason of the wealth locked up 
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to no purpose which might be utilized to general advan* 
tage in other lines, and by reason of the precious labor 
wasted, and the skill and energies of all grades misdi- 
rected. But these varieties of over-production also, I 
think, can be prevented by a better method of distribu- 
tion of profits. These varieties of over-production are 
commonly manifested in some such way as by starting 
new mills where there are already enough to keep full 
pace with the actual use the buying public has for the 
goods manufactured there. I believe that all the indus- 
try of the world can be employed without relaxation for 
many generations to come, in supplying the actual wants 
of mankind ; but if the different branches of industry are 
not kept in due proportion, symptoms of over-produc- 
tion will reappear even under a system of equitable 
distribution of profits, although under such a system 
such errors would quickly correct themselves. One of 
the apparent causes of those errors now is the feverish, 
gambler-like search of capital for profitable investment 
regardless of the condition of the field, and when already 
invested and profitable, the temptation to expand the 
business, as it is termed, using a portion of the unright- 
eous profits in making more goods instead of distributing 
among workmen as justice would compel to be done. 
According to the present system, by which capital ap- 
propriates all the profits, it is the profit of that particular 
capital which is the only concern of the manufacturer. 
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That a neighbor or rival is doing well is no consolation to 
the capitalist. But where the workman shares in the 
profits he may as well work in one shop as in another. 
Labor is no longer employed for the sole purpose of 
giving returns on capital, or for the purpose of prevent- 
ing loss on capital invested in a false venture, but to 
earn a profit for itself. The business which does not 
give or promise such a return to labor will be deserted 
and society be saved from just so much over-production 
and unhealthf ul methods of business. 

When the new system is introduced, capital will still 
have its reward in interest, and be subjected to none of 
those relapses which are so frequent, at which times even 
interest has not been forthcoming. Not only will there 
be no times of depression, but all healthy forms of in- 
dustry will experience a marvellous activity and fruit- 
fulness. Then at last every workman will go into the 
market and buy for his necessities and reasonable com- 
forts, sure that his fellow workmen, whose names are 
legion, in the other branches of industry can and will buy 
just as freely of his wares. What, indeed, is to pre- 
vent all workmen, and we must not forget for one in- 
stant that ninety-nine hundredths of our adult male 
population belong to that class, from buying all they 
want of all goods manufactured, as long as they can turn 
off, each with his own hands, the value of what they buy, 
each in his own goods. 
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With every factory and every branch of industry forced 
to its utmost capacity to turn out goods enough for its 
workmen to barter — for barter it would really be — 
with each other, there would be such an activity of busi- 
ness, such an enormous increase of wealth, such an in- 
finite multiplication of industries as not only the world 
never saw, but such as it never will see as long as the 
present system is in vogue. 

Possibly the rapidly recurring crises which strike our 
capitalists such terrible blows, ruin so many unprepared 
manufacturers, and bankrupt the mercantile community, 
may not have been without their good effect. Perhaps 
the remembrance of the disasters of the past may, in 
some measure, prepare the monied classes for the change 
in the relations of capital and labor which soon must 
come, not by blood or by war, but by the peaceful 
exercise of the ballot. Possibly it may not be so hard to 
convince the monied classes that the prevention of the 
periodical business depressions is an end worth some sac- 
rifices on their part. Certainly they ought to be easily 
persuaded that a measure which will make impossible 
such commercial revulsions as have swept over this 
nation a half dozen times in two score of years, over- 
whelming fortunes and destroying competences with the 
force and destructive energy of earthquakes, is well worth 
adopting, although it rendered also impossible those 
monstrous private fortunes which add no new pleasure 
but only infinite responsibility, shall I say guilt ? 
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But there are other illustrations of the false element in 
our present business methods carried to their natural 
evil effects which must be mentioned. The periodical 
panics and periods of depression of trade are no more 
the result of over-production, to my mind, than are the 
general feverish and unhealthy condition of almost all 
varieties of trade. No wholesale or jobbing house imag- 
ines for a moment that its goods can be sold without the 
services of the trained travelling salesman, whose great 
knowledge of human nature and natural or acquired art 
of making himself agreeable, are supposed to be essential 
to force the goods upon the retail trade. The retail 
merchants in turn seem affected with an overpowering 
distrust of the intention of the public to buy their goods, 
with a mad anxiety on the part of each to win all the 
custom there is, as if, unless that were accomplished, he 
were ruined. 

Some of the symptoms of this feeling appears in flam- 
ing newspaper advertisements at fabulous cost, with 
startling head-lines to attract the jaded reader's attention; 
in the enormous signs which cover rods of the front and 
sides of buildings, which deface the sides of mountains 
and line the approaches to cities from every direction; in 
handbills printed by the hundred thousand, covered 
with florid descriptions of the marvels on the merchants* 
counters, and thrust into the repelling fingers of every 
passer by. Lotteries and gift enterprises to draw patron- 
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age are also startling symptoms of the diseased state of 
business, but the symptoms are so apparent to every 
visitor at a retail store from the smallest to the greatest, 
in the very faces of the clerks, I had almost said the air 
of the apartments, that there is no occasion for me to go 
into further details. 

But if I read the meaning of these symptoms correctly, 
they mean that overproduction or a glut in the market 
has other ways of manifesting itself besides in periodical 
panics, that there is always over-production in a less dis- 
astrous degree. The retail merchants, the mass of whose 
sales must depend upon the wage-earning class, have dis- 
covered how impossible it must be for their customers to 
buy the goods they want to sell to them. Brought face 
to face with the practical bearing of the matter, placed 
by the nature of their vocation just at the line where the 
product and the consumer meet, the retail dealer cannot 
fail to see how poor and empty handed are the customers 
who are looked to with such enormous expectations. 
This is but another phase of over-production. The evil 
can be met but in one way. The empty hands must be 
filled with money, the profits of their own hard labor, 
and then they will have a purchasing power sufficient to 
put production, manufacture, and trade, for the first time 
on a natural and progressive basis. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ALL MEN SHOULD WORK TO HELP FORWARD THE ERA OF 

PLENTY. 

There is no respect in which the falseness of the 
present organization of labor and capital appears more 
clearly revealed, than in the general acceptation of one of 
the most monstrous fallacies ever imagined. We have 
all about us men suffering from the lack of almost every 
conceivable thing, such creatures are numbered by the 
millions and scores of millions, and yet we are informed 
that over-production is the cause of all this misery. It 
seems almost as if a statement of the theory would be 
sufficient to prove its untenableness. But the theory 
has been stated a thousand times in one phrase or 
another. According to its doctrine it is an over abund- 
ance of the necessaries of life which causes poverty. Not 
that they state it as baldly as I have, but in effect they 
say it is too much which causes too little. But the most 
exasperating quality of this apparent fallacy is that the 
facts bear it out. There does not seem any escape from 
its abominable conclusion. The more work that is done 
the poorer grow the workmen. No matter how rapidly 
shops and mills are built, labor is so abundant that the 
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men, women, and children fairly fight for the chance to 
cam half or a third of a livelihood, and try to snatch the 
crust of bread from each other's mouths. The great 
army of the unemployed are ever filing backward and 
forward before our eyes. There never was a shop yet 
forced to start without hands at all the benches, and a 
crowd of unlucky applicants, quite too late, knocking at 
the outer gate. The conclusion seems obvious, there is 
not work enough for all to do. Not that there is enough 
work already done to provide every creature willing to 
work with all he wants. Nothing of the sort. The situa- 
tion is this, the more that work the more there are out 
of work, and the poorer paid they are. 

Capitalists affect to be amazed at the folly of workmen 
in desiring to limit the number of apprentices to be taken 
in skilled trades, in opposing the influx of cheap labor. 
But such workmen have not studied their lesson so ill. 
If the conclusion is a dangerous one for the best good of 
the world it must be because the conditions are monstrous 
and perverted ones. 

Looking at the situation from the standpoint of the 
employer certain unquestionable points reveal themselves. 
The more applicants there are for work the cheaper help 
can be hired, and very fortunately also for the employer, 
the lower wages are, the more applicants for work 
there will be. These two principles might be called the 
Siamese twins of the wages question. The time-honored 
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is responsible for the fact that the 
^ the lower the wages ; and the law of 
one manifestation of which drives a 
Je and children to work to eke out his 
sible for the fact that the lower the wages 
,)plicants for work. From both of these pal- 
j deduced the general maxim, precious and 
very business-like employer of labor, the 
. ation the laboring classes are kept the lower 
e to be paid them. 
ig at the situation from the standpoint of the 
the argument is no less clear and the conclusions 
s irresistible. The fewer the laborers and the less 
. done in any branch of labor, the better for wages ; 
fewer there are who know a trade the better, for 
.crease in the number of applicants cheapens the wages. 
Hence follows the conflict of the interests of capital and 
labor which sadden so many of our mild-eyed philoso- 
phers. The principles of either party are abominable 
and dangerous in the extreme, but from their premises 
are equally logical and supported by equally conclusive 
arguments. Capital from its standpoint must logically 
be anxious to increase the number of htilf-starved work- 
ing people to the greatest possible degree, labor just as 
logically should be thankful for a famine or civil war 
which decimated the numbers of competitors. To be 
sure such a reduction of the number of workmen would 
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reduce by just so much the amount of corn, wheat, 
and clothing, but so absurdly are capital and labor related 
that the abundance of those necessaries does not enrich 
the workman, and their scarcity would be more likely 
than not to benefit him by causing an increased demand 
for labor to make good the loss. 

The teacher of the approved principles of political 
economy instructs the workmen that labor-saving ma- 
chinery is a benefit to him, making the necessaries of life 
more abundant and cheap. But the workmen distrust 
all such theories since the only result they notice is the 
reduction of wages, and that the extra quantity of goods 
produced or. manufactured is shipped away to some 
foreign country where labor-saving machinery has not 
been introduced, and prices and profits are accordingly 
better, or else, if it remains here, causes a glut in the 
market and loss of work. 

But what shocking consequences must follow from the 
operation of these so generally accepted principles. 
Between the desire of the working class to reduce the 
amount of work done, and that of the employer to in- 
crease the number of half-starved workmen, wealth or 
progress would appear to have but a sorry future. But 
if we grant the premises, the conclusions which sound so 
abominable when baldly stated, but which inspire, or 
rather jDewitch, the present attitude of labor and capital, 
employed and employer, cannot be avoided. But, 
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thank Heaven, the world is not rushing so irresistibly to 
suicide. The premises from which all these fatal logical 
sequences come are false. If there were no other reason 
to show for my assertion, the fact that they are the basis 
for such terrible and disastrous arguments and conclu- 
sions would be proof sufficient. 

The mischievous premise in question is the false distri- 
bution of the profits of industry. If these profits went 
to labor instead of to capital, these two great forces, on 
whose well-directed energies the progress and happiness 
of mankind depend, would clasp the hands clenched for 
so many ages in hate and conflict, each one of the shock- 
ing and ruinous principles inspired by the present rela- 
tion would stand revealed in its wickedness, and their 
opposites would make the world at last a fit place to live 
in. The false principles make it for the interest of labor 
that as little work should be done as possible. The true 
principles, dependent on the new distribution of the 
profits of all industry, make it for the interest of all alike 
that as many and as strong hands as possible shall join 
in the glorious work of heaping up the wealth of the 
world, which at last will have become the heritage of all. 
The more work that is done, the more of that wealth 
will be produced, which means comfort, education, and 
progress for the millions whose unwearied toil produces 
it. Machinery at last will become the benefactor of 
mankind, it should always have been. Like a blind 
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Samson, it has been chained to the service of oppressors, 
who may well be on their guard lest the restless giant 
again pull down their temple of pomp and ill-gotten 
spoil about their heads. But if machinery can do the 
work of a score of men, so much the more speedy should 
be the approach of the era of plenty. 

Then it will follow that no drones will be encouraged, 
for then they will be regarded as they are, mere cum- 
berers of the earth. Now the one thing in favor of many 
rich men, in the eyes of the masses, is that they do not 
work. When the rich man is industrious, at least one 
needy fellow is deprived of his wages, or his stipend is 
reduced. But under the more righteous distribution of 
wages, all this will be changed. As one of the secondary 
results of the change, the workman who shares in the 
profits of his labor, will no longer be compelled to eke 
out his scanty livelihood by taking his wife from the care 
of his babies, his children from school and the play- 
ground, and driving them before him to their ten hours 
in the shop or mill. But though there will be, let us 
hope, by so much,^ewer to work, there will be demand 
for the help of all that every sturdy arm can do. As 
long as there is any person willing to work unsupplied 
with what he needs or desires, so long, under a proper 
system of distribution of profits, there is no possibility 
of a glut in the labor market. So long, too, every man 
of us should be at work with his brain or his muscle, to 
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invent or make some good thing to add to human pleas- 
ure, or answer to some human necessity. 

Poverty is the lack of good and useful things, and 
it is only in an unnatural state of affairs that increase 
of production could fail to promote popular comfort 
and happiness. When the new rule goes into effect, 
the idler of whatever rank or station will be regarded 
as a cheat, who is trying to defraud the world of his 
rightful contribution to its well being, who is absorbing 
a part of some hard-working fellow-creature's produc- 
tions and producing nothing in return. The world will 
regard itself then as so much the worse off for such a 
creature as this. He has a mouth to devour food, the 
fruit of some man's toil, and a body which requires 
clothing, the manufacture of another's skill, and a mind 
which requires entertainment from books or pictures 
which wearied a dozen men's genius to make. It will be 
no palliation of such a man's idleness to say, I live on 
the interest of my inherited wealth. That very wealth 
was produced by some ancestor's toil and should be 
used to reproduce itself, instead of consumed in the sup- 
port of an idler who gives nothing to the world in return 
for all that he is taking from it. The richest man in all 
the nation will owe the same modicum of work to the 
world according to moral law, as is required by more 
direct physical law of the weaver at his loom. 

When, at last, the workman is no longer deprived of 
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the fruits of his own industry, like the ox muzzled at 
the harvesting, a new enthusiasm of faith and energy 
must take possession of the new-born nation. Then at 
last will the possibilities of enjoying, for even the hum- 
blest of us, the bounties and glories of the promised land 
burst upon our excited vision. But then, too, a terrible 
wrath will fill our souls that for so many ages our race 
has suffered in poverty and misery, and wasted in the 
chains of masters who were the fools of their own pride, 
generations and ages which properly spent would long 
since have made this world such a place as our bewildered 
and doubting fancy refuses to picture. 

But we must waste no more ages, generations, or even 
hours, or let our children blame us because we left them 
no more blessed heritage. As soon as the law is pro- . 
claimed that from that time forth industry shall divide 
the profits it earns, idleness becomes a crime. Every 
creature owes it to his generation and posterity, to work 
his best and his wisest as long as one hillside or valley 
remains uncultivated, while so much as one mountain 
stream or roaring torrent of the caflon is without its 
water-wheel, and still louder roaring machinery, while so 
much as one river is free from the floating smoke of 
loaded steamboats, or one harbor uncrowded with jost- 
ling ships and launches, while one village highway is at 
peace from rumbling vans with costly freight, unless in- 
stead it has become the pathway for the locomotive with 
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its long toiling train. After the world has waited so long, 
surely none of us can rest by day, even if our quickened 
consciences will indeed let us sleep by night, while one 
workingman wants for one necessary or ordinary connfort 
of life, while his taste lacks for cultivation or his mind 
for knowledge, while there yet remains a device un- 
thought of, or a combination unguessed which can add 
any thing to the comfort, health or well-being of the 
whole race. 

Work is the religion of the future, for every stroke 
given aright helps on by just so much the glorious cause 
of our common development, our common virtue, and 
happiness. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IT IS REPREHENSIBLE FOR ANY CLASS TO SPEND MONEY ON 
EXTREME LUXURIES AS LONG AS NECESSARIES ARE NOT 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 

If the sentiment of the heading of this chapter is 
true, there is a great deal of unrebuked wrong-doing in 
the world, more perhaps than any amount of argument 
or exhortation can correct. This wrong, like many oth- 
ers, has been bolstered up by so much false Icfgic, that in 
the full course of iniquity the sinners are able to cherish 
that delicate warmth about the pit of the stomach 
known by the more poetic name — a good conscience. The 
rich have flattered themselves in all ages, and have un- 
fortunately been too often encouraged to do so by pre- 
tended philosophers and moralists who ought to have 
known better, that it was only an exhibition of philan- 
throphy to scatter their wealth for baubles. That poet 
laureate who first sung the praises of wealth in the 
hands of some lavish king, must have earned a dukedom 
at least, as a reward for his discovery of virtue where 
there was only guilt. Kings and princes, nobles and fine 
ladies, and in the more recent history of what is noore or 
Jess worthy of the name civilization, silver and railroad 
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kings, and the new republican aristocracy of dollars and 
cents, have been able to indulge their foolish whims and 
sate their extravagant fancies to the utmost, and instead 
of the reaction of shame and self-disgust, to have felt at 
the same time that in som,e very delightful if mysterious 
way they were playing the part of benefactors of their 
race. 

To give without return is a partial definition of charity, 
and it is possibly by the aid of this half truth that the 
world has been so generally convinced that spending 
money in luxurious living was one form of benevolence. 
Extravagance never made a man the happier, so the lux- 
urious liver certainly gives without return, but instead of 
performing a charity he is one of the most potent mis- 
chief workers of his generation. The miser who hoards 
his gold in his vaults is a hundred times less guilty of 
wrong than he. But the accumulation of large fortunes 
in the possession of single individuals, itself an unnat- 
ural thing, can but cause unnatural manifestations. 

The possessor of wealth so far beyond the natural 
wants or necessities of a human being that his income 
could support a small village, is driven by the restlessness 
of human nature to devise some extraordinary methods 
of indulgence. " Surely," our millionaire reasons, " it is 
very kind of me to scatter my money so freely. I thus 
am able to g;ive employment to great numbers of poor 
people who spring to supply my demands. Bring 
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me strawberries in the dead of winter and grapes 
in midsummer. I must have wines warranted to be an 
hundred years old and as costly as molten silver. My 
segars will be cheap at five times what others pay, and 
my cook must be an artist well worth $5,000 a year." 
Perhaps he must own his yacht at a cost of $100,000 with 
a cabin for his lounging place to outdazzle the most gor- 
geous tales of imperial or oriental magnificence. His 
house very likely costs the price of a hundred com- 
fortable homes. He levies contribution on the ends 
of the earth for gimcracks to heap on his mantel- 
shelf. He must have a library, which most likely he 
never reads, every book bound in the costliest leather, 
the purchase money of which would have provided a 
public library for a city. 

His picture gallery — he must have one of his own — 
must be crowded with paintings, the cheapest of which 
would pay a workingman double wages for a year, 
though a daub of Flora Temple and Running Mate would 
better suft his own taste. He must wear diamonds in 
his shirt-front, the cost of which would pay the expenses 
of a small hospital for a twelve-month ; and drive a horse 
whose price would keep fifty families in comfort for the 
same time. I do not believe that the wife and daughters 
of the very rich man are any happier than the wives and 
daughters of the merely well-to-do middle class, but the 
pleasures of the women of wealth cost them one hundred 
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times as much. Silks and satins of costliest loom are as 
common with them as calicoes and flannels with their less 
extravagant sisters, and the so-called upper-class parties 
which cost thousands of dollars only serve to while away 
an evening of ennui, jealousy, and foiled ambition. Their 
summer tedium would be called cheap at a sum which 
would make their less favored sisters independent for 
life. 

The luxurious living I am condemning, perhaps, re- 
quires a definition. I do not mean to describe by the 
word ** luxury " the cultivation of refined tastes, or the 
gratifying of the desire for comfort or pleasure in any 
natural and simple manner. In deciding whether an in- 
dulgence comes within the class of reprehensible luxuries 
or not, I suggest the query : Will such an indulgence 
either injure the person or fail to give a greater pleasure 
or improvement than a less expensive indulgence would 
have done ? It is fortunately the case that the advan- 
tage of society in general and the individual in particular 
are identical. Not only does luxury cheat the world at 
large, but serves also to degrade and enfeeble the foolish 
creatures who indulge in it. 

So comparatively few in number are these luxurious sin- 
ners against their own and the world's welfare that I 
need not stop to point out by precept and illustrate by ex- 
ample the injury the luxurious do themselves and their 
posterity. I must hasten on to describe more particularly 
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the wrong they are doing the world, a wrong of immense 
proportions though wielded by so few hands, immense be- 
cause each very rich man*s fortune represents the equiva- 
lent of perhaps a hundred men's labor for a lifetime. 

Wealth should always be productive, should always re- 
produce itself except where its fruit is the increased 
happiness and improvement of mankind, which happiness 
and improvement may be perhaps considered in an 
economic light as a form of wealth, and one of its 
highest and most productive forms. 

The world seems poor enough now, but it has taken 
unnumbered ages to bring us thus far, to accumulate the 
small amount of wealth we now have, even if we may 
.well estimate as a part of that wealth the progress of the 
masses of humanity from the position of mere starving 
slaves of the soil to their present liberties, rights, and 
education. If the immense stores of wealth now in the 
hands of the few were to-day scattered among the people, 
the fruits of the labor of thousand of generations who 
went before us would make this seem a very different 
world. But even under the false system of accumulation 
in vogue for so many centuries, some of the beneficent 
results of increase of wealth have not been able to escape 
the masses. Some of the crumbs that have fallen from 
the rich man's table have come to the common people, 
precious crumbs of enlightenment, increased comforts 
and possibilities. Whatever progress the world has made 
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has been in the increase of wealth, and its hopes for pro- 
gress yet to come must hang on that increase of wealth 
become more rapid still. Wealth means education, pro- 
gress, virtue, and liberty as well as comfort and peace, 
for the whole world, and not one dollar should be spent 
which will not promote these objects in ever-increasing 
ratio. 

The man who spends his money for that which profiteth 
not is so far an enemy to his race. The sweat of some 
man's brow, some man's hard labor made every dollar in 
the till of rich and poor alike. Every dollar should be kept 
at work so that the full fruit of labor shall never be lost 
to the world, until that one day of toil under the sum- 
mer's sun shall a century hence still be yielding a hundred 
and a thousand fold harvests, when the workman has 
long since turned to dust in the village churchyard, and 
his grand-children after him. But when so much as one 
dollar is wasted the spender has become a thief. Even 
the idler defrauds the world, by what he consumes, 
forever of the fruits of at least one other man's toil. He 
has put the axe to the root of his neighbor's fruit tree 
which will never bear again. 

Every stroke of honest work a man does he adds 
thereby to the wealth of the world, wealth which has the 
power of reproducing itself in ever increasing ratio for- 
ever. The man who does no work is at best a cumberer 
of the ground, and a petty thief, for he consumes a man's 
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necessary food and clothing the same as an industrious 
workmen who returns two fold for all he consumes. But 
the rich man who by his indulgence in luxurious habits 
and the freaks and caprices of diseased imagination and 
disordered appetite, squanders daily the fruit of a score 
of hard days* work is no petty thief but one of the dead- 
liest foes of his race. The $100,000 which he expended 
perhaps for a yacht represents the earnings of two 
hundred men for a year, who could have raised wheat 
or corn enough in that time to have supplied a whole 
city, which in turn with its thousands of industrious 
hands could every day for that year have made car loads 
of useful articles to supply the whole land and go on 
yielding increase and ever-multiplying returns of what- 
ever makes men happier, or better, or stronger. 

This yacht builder whom I have chosen as an example 
of the luxurious class, is surely a worse offender against 
his race than the burglar or embezzler who steals a few 
thousand dollars, or even than a dozen such whose thefts 
amount to the cost of his yacht. The money the burglar or 
embezzler steals is merely transferred from one owner to 
another, and is as likely to be devoted to useful purchases 
in one ownership as in another. But this yacht builder has 
stolen from the needy world the labor of 200 men for a 
year. He has taken $100,000, not from one man, but 
from the world. His crime is like that of an incendiary 
who burns to ashes a factory or a warehouse. He has 
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taken $100,000 worth of any useful article you may name 
and sunk it in a bottomless well, and our 200 men must 
work for a year to produce what he has thrown away ; 
which is the measure of how much this single millionaire 
has been able to set back the world. 

I havQ chosen an extreme case, but the same argument 
will apply to every form of extravagance, from spreading 
epicurean tables, groaning with viands whose only attrac- 
tion is their costliness, and with gold and silver plate 
enough for the ransom of kings ; to multiplicity of ser- 
vants, as if the very thought of personal labor or effort 
was a disgrace and an offence ; to dresses of costly fabric, 
to be worn but once and thrown away ; tp trips hither 
and thither to summer and winter resorts, across the 
ocean and up and down Europe like a royal preces- 
sion ; to dissipation for the young such as would have 
made the blood of the last of the Caesars boil with envy. 

Does it occur to any reader to query whether it is not 
better that the rich scatter their money for follies than 
not at all ? The answer must be that the miser who 
hides his gold in his garret deserves less blame from the 
world than the rich man of luxurious and extravagant 
tastes. The miser's sin consists in not putting his wealth 
to use; the luxurious millionaire's crime lies in putting 
his wealth to a bad use by perverting labor that would 
otherwise be employed to some purpose. Is it suggested 
that even the extravagance of the rich man cannot fail 
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to give employment to many people ? But for what does 
he employ them ? In pandering to the barren caprices of 
their master ; the end of the work comes with the faint 
titilation of his jaded senses. And for every man thus 
employed there is one less engaged in cultivating the soil 
to raise food fof the hungry, or in making clothes to 
cover the col^, or perhaps in building houses for the 
homeless. As long as there is a worthy human being ii:\ 
want for one of the necessaries, or comforts of life, as long 
as education and occasional leisure are not within the reach 
of every one of the sons and daughters of men, there is 
surely useful work for every pair of hands, and to per- 
vert those busy hands from that noble, and soon to be 
triumphant work, is a sin and a crime. 



CHAPTER IX. 

EQUALITY IN THE REWARDS OF LABOR IS NOT TO BE 

EXPECTED OR DESIRED. 

Having endeavored to show to a small degree the 
grave injustice, the shameful waste, the retarded progress 
which are incidental to the present relations of capital to 
• labor and employer to employed, we come to the second 
part of our theme, which is to find an answer to the all- 
important question — What can we do about it ? But on 
the threshold of this problem we are met by a very deli- 
cate point, on the correct adjustment of which depends 
the course of our future investigations. If we err here 
we shall be far astray in other chapters ; if we hit upon 
the true position now, our progress hereafter will be more 
likely to be in the right direction. 

Equality is a sweet sounding word, and its seductive 
intonations have led more seekers after truth astray than 
many a word a hundred times more dangerous, so far as 
spelling goes. And certainly this same equality is a state 
to be desired and labored for by all humanity, always 
presuming that we mean equality with the best and 
strongest of our species. Who is there that would be- 
grudge it to all of his fellow-creatures to be equal to 
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Plato in their wisdom, to Demosthenes in their eloquence, 
to Hercules in their strength and endurance? But it 
seems idle to pause to say that there is infinite diversity 
in our talents and capacities. It is as useless to ask that 
Plato, or Hercules, or Demosthenes, be declared no 
greater than the ordinary man as to demand that the 
man with neither genius nor strength be made the equal 
of the famous names of his generation. One man is 
sick, another is well ; one has arms like iron and sinews 
of steel, another is weak both in effort and endurance ; 
one man is quick to learn, another slow of observation , 
and easy to forget ; one man is virtuous and industrious, 
another dissipated and irregular in his labor. To go a 
step further, one man has perhaps spent ten years to 
learn his trade or profession, while another has never 
learned to do any thing except to shovel snow or sand. 
One man is an inventor whose teeming brain creates de- 
vices which double the capacity of a machine, or plans an 
apparatus to do in an hour what required a day before, 
or enables one man to do the work of ten ; or he is a 
business manager with what is called executive ability, a 
man in a thousand who can take into his mind a hundred 
details at one effort, and by skilful organization and far- 
reaching arrangements turn former failure into success 
or success into triumph. Hundreds and thousands of 
other men could not invent so much as a child's top, or 
plan for their own work an hour ahead. 
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We are forced then to the conclusion that the dictum 
that all men are created equal must have some special 
application. It means, so far as it is true, merely that 
all men have equal rights. It does not mean to confer 
the right upon the man who shovels sand to receive equal 
pay with him who manages a railroad; upon the newsboy 
who thrusts the latest paper into your hand to receive 
equal rewards for his day's work with him whose weary 
brain has produced the editorials which instruct presi- 
dents and guide Congresses. These would be obvious 
and outrageous wrongs, and the noble principle of equal 
rights for all men denies instead of conferring the right 
to wrong each other. 

To take a mill with its thousand operatives, its civil en- 
gineers, and its general managers for an example, it would 
certainly be the most unrighteous piece of inequality if the 
manager of the complicated interests involved, through 
whose foresight it is that raw material is always ready, 
and the manufactured goods disposed of, that no depart- 
ment is kept waiting for the others, that wages are always 
ready when earned, should receive less than ten times as 
much as the man or woman who tends four looms in one 
of the fifty rooms. So far, then, as the principle of 
equality in rights applies to the question of the rewards 
of labor, it means that each workman, whether he be 
manager or weaver, helper in the picker room, or day 
laborer outside, has an equal right to what he earns, — a 
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right upon which much of this dissertation is based, — but 
certainly no right to what another co-laborer earns. 

Since, then, each workman has a right only to what 
he earns, there must be infinite diversity in the rights of 
the workmen throughout the world in general, and 
throughout this mill, which I have chosen for an example, 
in particular. They all are equal in their rights to 
what they earn, but they severally earn very different 
sums of money. There would be no equality in levelling 
the overseer to the simple weaver, or the weaver again 
to the helper in the picker room, unless it can be shown 
that their respective tasks are identical in value and skill 
required. It would be a flagrant instance of inequality, 
if the civil engineer who had spent ten years of study 
in acquiring the skill and knowledge which makes his 
services necessary for the mill, were reduced to the salary 
of the man whose sole business it is to pull bales of 
cotton on and off from an elevator ; who came to his 
position yesterday, and can do just as much work to-mor- 
row as he ever will be able to do. 

But one set of would-be reformers say that it makes 
no difference whether a man be of superior capacity or 
not, whether he be born weak or strong, slow or quick in 
all his movements, able to do the work of ten, or half the 
work of one, that whatever sort of a man he is, he is en- 
titled, as a human being, to the same share in the com- 
forts and pleasures of this world. His lack of capacity is 
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something which is born with him they say, and no un- 
fortunate man should be punished for his misfortune. 
Now when we attempt to discuss the comparative rights 
of men, as human beings, to happiness, irrespective of 
their earnings, merely by virtue of their humanity, we have 
taken hold of a great subject, too great I think for our 
data. When a man ventures to say that as a matter of 
right, all human beings should be equally happy, he is 
affecting to solve one of the most inscrutable problems 
which have ever baffled the world. Even if such a sage 
established such a universal right beyond peradventure, 
he would be in much the same discouraging dilemma as 
that other a priori philosopher who brought his horse to 
water but could not make him drink. The capacity of 
men for different grades of emjoyment and progress are 
as varied as their capacities for work and achievement. 

But when we so much as attempt to find the right and 
the wrong of the matter, we find ourselves without prem- 
ises or ultimate data upon which to base any conclusion. 
Whether a man is himself to blame for being imprudent 
may be decided one way or the other ; the eternal fact 
remains that if he put his hand in the fire he will be 
burned, and no amount of argument will prevent it ;'the 
man who throws himself in front of a falling tree will he 
killed, the man who falls into the raging ocean will be 
drowned. Nature has her answer to the question — if 
question it is — of the accountability of every man for his 
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acts, and we certainly can do no better than follow her 
leading. Whether the lazy or the inefficient man is to 
blame for his contemptible qualities or not, the world is 
certainly cheated and defrauded by his very existence, 
and must protect itself against him. Whether the robber 
or murderer is to blame or not for his dangerous and 
destructive characteristics, no one certainly ever had the 
audacity to claim that such individuals should be patted 
on the back, and told it was their misfortune that they 
were so constituted as to be a bane to their fellow-crea- 
tures, and by no means should they be punished. There 
is no other rule which we can follow than that whose 
model is Nature's unerring and inflexible law, that every 
man shall be rewarded or punished in proportion to his 
achievements or his remissness, his virtue or his crim- 
inality. 

But there is still another class of reformers who say 
that right or wrong should be reduced to the question 
of expediency; that if equality in distribution of the 
products of labor will add, as they argue it must, very 
largely to the sum total of the happiness of the world, 
then equality in the distribution of such products should 
be established and provided for. Let us then for a mo- 
ment discuss the subject from the standpoint of expedi- 
ency. Right and wrong, justice and injustice aside then, 
would such a method of distribution of products be expe- 
dient ? The falseness of many of the theories upon which 
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the present relations of capital and labor, wealth and in- 
dustry, appear to rest, is responsible for a host of errone- 
ous conclusions and violent suggestions. Those misled 
and delusive so-called reformers, who propose to begin 
the work of reform by razing the present fabric of society, 
have hastily concluded that because there are so many 
unjust and mischievous distinctions in society as now 
organized, hence all distinctions are unjust and mis- 
chievous. 

But looking at the subject on the theory of expediency 
only, why is not society like an enormous and extremely 
complicated piece of machinery which we find runs badly? 
Our machine runs, for instance, with excessive friction 
and wearing of various parts, while other parts which 
could be made very effective are of little or no advantage 
and positive injury to the machine. Our machine runs at 
great waste of motive power, raw material, and repairs, 
and finally its product is light and of poor quality. Some- 
times all this may be changed by the different adjustment 
of a few screws. It is certainly safe to say that our 
machine is far more likely to be successfully repaired by 
the change of the bearings, and more scientific arrange- 
ment of the parts, than by recasting the whole for an 
experiment in dynamics. 

But the attempt to equalize the rewards of industry is 
too obviously absurd to be regarded even as an experi- 
ment. No policy could be more destructive to ambition and 
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the hope for increase of the wealth upon which the future 
of our race depends. If an inferior workman received 
the same remuneration for his day's labor, as the man at 
the next bench whose work is doubly productive, it is 
safe to say that after a few months there would be no 
more distinction in the value of their comparative work 
than in their wages, and the amount accomplished by 
either would probably be less even than the previous 
day's product of the inferior workman. Rewarding each 
workman, and it will be noticed I mean to include every 
man under this description who adds any thing by his per- 
sonal effort to the product of the world, according to his 
works, encourages each man to accomplish his very 
utmost, to educate his children for even better work than 
he can do, urges him to virtue and self-improvement, warns 
him against idleness and indifference, stimulates him to 
invention and new creations of genius, to the advantage, 
primarily, of himself, secondarily of the whole world. 

The equalization of the rewards of labor wojuld neces- 
sarily destroy personal ambition, the very life and motive 
power of industry. If it were only by lifting the load of 
the inferiority of all his shopmates that a mechanic could 
see any profit follow his greater industry or training, 
his industry would flag, and the motive for improved 
capacity be reduced almost to a point. It would be 
small encouragement to invention if the originator of 
the improvements, which are the mile-stones in the his- 
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tory of civilization, had the same reward for his inspired 
labor as the dullest workman with the file and vise. Who 
would be willing to assume the responsibility and intense 
intellectual and nervous strain of manager of a great en- 
terprise, or superintendent of a shop employing the labor 
of a thousand hands, if the burly but undeveloped fellow 
who shovelled the snow from the path to his office, had 
the same reward for a day's labor as he, whose genius and 
foresight, whose prudence and skill of the rarest sort 
makes the very existence of the shop, or the success of 
the enterprise, a possibility? The result of such an un- 
righteous system of distribution of rewards would cause 
such a retrograde movement in every branch of industry, 
literature, science, and even morals, such a diminution of 
the wealth now all too small to provide for the general 
happiness of mankind, as would set the world back a 
decade of centuries in one year. 

But still it is not wholly strange that men are plunged 
into despair at the spectacle of so much injustice and 
wholesale robbery, the wrongful distribution of profits, 
the disproportion between the worth of labor and its re- 
turns, the prevalence of misery and hopelessness on the 
one hand, while on the other luxury flaunts its gaudy 
robes, and useless wealth is heaped up in ever-multiply- 
ing hundreds of thousands. It is not wholly strange that 
in a sort of spasm of impotent wrath some men cry out 
for an even distribution of the good things of the earth. 
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To be sure there would be not a little grim satisfaction 
to the millions who have toiled in squalid poverty so 
long, to see the millionaire of yesterday grubbing to-day 
with him for the same stipend. But we have seen it 
would be the millions who would have to pay the cost of 
such general levelling, as all bills have always been pre- 
sented at their humble door for collection. When we seek 
for reform we must choose means which will increase the 
wealth of the world, at the same time that such distribu- 
tion of that increase is provided for, as shall give to the 
masses of mankind their share of comfort, progress and 
happiness. 

I have already hinted at a method of distribution of the 
profits of industry, which I shall endeavor to elaborate in 
the two following chapters, and which, I believe, will con- 
duce to both of these ends. Under such distribution, the 
attitude of the workman toward his fellow workman and 
toward his work, would, I believe, be wholly altered. If, 
in addition to his wages, he shared in the profits of the 
business, it would be his interest that those profits should 
be as large as possible. Hitherto he was inclined to 
scowl on his more skilful fellow-workman, whose wages 
were better than his own, but under the proposed system 
he would have the same interest in the employment of 
the best available labor that the capitalist now has, and 
be as willing — yes, as anxious — that superior wages should 
be paid to more profitable labor, as the capitalist is. 
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Under the new system, the poorest-paid workman in the 
shop will see it to be his interest that the most expert 
and talented manager conduct the business, and that he 
be paid a price perhaps ten times or even twenty times 
the more humble workman's wages to secure his services, 
seeing clearly that, on the superiority of such a manager's 
talents depends the profit or loss of the whole shop, here- 
after to be his own concern. 
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other. They cannot be violated without a physical 
penalty. Then no reform founded on an act of injustice 
would be a real reform, though the change effected 
might be an improvement on the present outrageous 
system. But the reform we should seek must be a com- 
plete one, and to be such it must violate no morality, no 
right. Capital, then, representing the accumulation of 
toil, has its rights. It has been accumulated with the 
countenance of the laws and customs of centuries, and 
cannot rightfully be confiscated, either wholly or par- 
tially. Such confiscation would violate the principles of 
justice, and one of the physical effects upon us of such 
confiscation would be the discouragement of future ac- 
cumulation of wealth and the immeasurable loss of the 
world from the lowest to the highest, because labor is 
dependent on accumulation of wealth for its ability to 
cause further increase and provide either wages or profit 
for itself and the world. I have described capital as rep- 
resenting the accumulation of labor. It is that portion 
of the product of industry which is not consumed. It is 
labor in its secondary stage; no longer entitled to the 
rewards it earned in its first stage, because the soul of it 
is taken away — a tool which required labor to make, and 
hence has a market value, but still nothing but a tool, 
which is worth much, or little, or nothing at all, accord- 
ing to the skill or strength of him who uses it, and who 
is therefore entitled to the chief reward. 
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We must not confiscate capital, but the right to regu- 
late the terms upon which it shall be employed has been 
assumed by all governments, and by every State of the 
Union. In particular has government regulated in all 
the States at one time or another the rate of interest 
which should be collected for the use of borrowed money. 
It certainly will be equally just for government to regu- 
late by law the rate of return which capitalists may 
appropriate on business, manufacturing, or agricultural 
investments, where the other factor involved is labor. 
Wherever, then, labor and capital join together to pro- 
duce profits, those profits, after the payment of market 
rates of wages and market rates of interest, should be 
divided pro rata among the persons whose skill and in- 
dustry contributed to produce them. The manager and 
superintendent, the book-keeper or foreman, whether any 
one or all of them have an interest in the capital invested 
or not, are, of course, entitled to the allowance of wages 
or salary such grades of skilled labor command in the labor 
market. They should also, of course, have a proportion- 
ately larger share in the profits of the business in addi- 
tion to their interest, if they draw it, and independent 
of it. 

But perhaps it is suggested that even in the States 
where there are no laws forbidding high rates of interest, 
the ordinary rate charged for loans with good security 
are about the same, that competition regulates the rate 
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of interest the same as it does the price of anything else^ 
and that the same competition should be permitted 
to regulate the rewards of money invested in business. 
Wherever, however, there are no usury laws, we notice 
that it is only where the principle of competition has full 
play, that anything like standard interest rates prevail. 
The extortionate sixty per cent, per annum charged by 
the pawnbrokers, even with the security he requires, 
is too familiar an instance in point to require de- 
tails. Wherever indeed the necessities of the borrowers 
are great, and the nature or insufficiency of his security 
shut him out from taking advantage of the narrow mar- 
ket where competition prevails, free license to plunder 
the needy becomes a matter of course. The argument 
is obvious then, that unless competition is free and un- 
trammelled, it has no natural effect in regulating the 
measure of value. 

The great mass of the working people are much in the 
position of the needy borrower who calls at the pawn- 
broker's office. They must have work and wages enough 
to keep away starvation. They cannot wait until they 
can command their price. They must take whatever is 
offered them, as long as it is enough to support life. 
They cannot wait even a day, for they must have food 
every day, while the employer can shut up his mill for a 
month, as he often will to give his help a lesson. Is the 
question asked why then, if most business and industrial 
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enterprises pay much higher returns than the same 
amount of capital loaned out at good security, does not 
capital seek this more inviting field ? 

* One reason is that there no demand for it. M&ny mil- 
lions of dollars are eager for an opportunity to enter any 
enterprise of the slightest promise to one directly em- 
ployed. The proprietors and stockholders in such en- 
terprises prefer to borrow what extra capital they need 
to obtaining it on the too liberal terms of a share of the 
profits. Perhaps I am not claiming nearly enough, in 
in saying that nine-tenths of the capital used in business, 
manufactures, and other departments of industry, is fur- 
nished by lenders at market rates of interest, and not by 
proprietors and shareholders. The business and indus- 
trial field is, under the present system, a charmed circle 
of monopolies. In the first place it only requires a lim- 
ited number of firms or companies to attend to the trade 
and commerce of the country ; but a limited number 
of mills and shops to furnish all the goods our people 
can pay for ; but a limited number of great farmers or 
stock raisers to keep all of us who can buy in food. 
When the field is full there is room for no more enter- 
prises of the sort. One may supplant another, but the 
field is limited by the buyers and can never be more than 

full. In the second place the number of men capable of 
managing any sort of business enterprise is limited ; and 

increasingly so with the growing magnitude of such en- 
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terprises. Thus it is that competition is warned ofl from 
this field, on the one side by the notice that labor is 
plenty, and nobody is wanted that will not work for next 
to nothing, and on the other side by the notice that there 
is little opportunity for new enterprises. 

The reason that labor is so poorly paid, to the detri- 
ment of the whole world, is because its sole employer is 
monopoly. Government then, in behalf of society, 
should interfere, and direct that capital wherever em- 
ployed in connection with labor, should receive but the 
market interest of simple secured loans. The price of 
money should be the same however used. Wherever 
there are two parties to the bargain able to assert their 
rights, the return allowed for the use of money is only 
the market rate. It is the privilege and the duty of 
government to provide by law for the rights of the 
weaker party, wherever money seeks for a return by the 
assistance of labor. All the profits of labor, that is all 
the increase of wealth which it has caused, after the pay- 
ment of wages and capital's interest, should be di- 
vided among the labor which has produced it, by act of 
law. In other words, such being the sort of contract 
each workman would make if he could, and owes it to 
himself and the world to make, when he goes to work 
with other men to produce a certain thing with tools 
which one of them provides, the law, which is nothing 
more than recorded public opinion, should make the con- 
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tract for him. Any other system of employment is not 
free labor, but slavery, and as the law prohibits slavery, 
it should prohibit such unrighteous contracts. 

The law which will effect this most vital reform, should 
provide that the profits of every industry be divided 
among all who have contributed to their creation, in just 
the ratio in which they have so contributed measured in 
their respective wages or salary. To return to the ex- 
ample previously used of a mill employing fifty people 
from the manager to the errand boy, the average amount 
to be distributed as the year's net profit was ten thousand 
dollars or two hundred dollars each, if divided equally. 
But equal division of the profits to which different in- 
dividuals had contributed so unequally, would be as un- 
fair and inexpedient as an equal rate of wages for one and 
all, whether the recipient did the work of ten or half the 
work of one. It would be unfair in the same way and 
absurd to the same degree that identical wages or salary 
for all from the manager to the errand boy would be un- 
fair and absurd. As the comparative market value of the 
different grades regulates their wages, so let their wages 
regulate their distributive share of the profits. The calcu- 
lation becomes a simple one in proportion. As the total 
amount paid in wages is to each man*s wages, so will the 
total amount of net profits be to his share of the profits. 
Taking for granted that each man's wages are an accurate 
measure of the share hq contributes to make up the 
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profits, another way of stating the proportion would be 
as follows : As the sum of all the work done is to each 
man's contribution to it so will the total profits be re- 
lated to his share of them. 

Without pursuing this calculation further, however, I 
wish regretfully to say, to prevent the possibility of misap- 
prehension, that the wages paid those who contribute to 
the profits of any business or branch of industry, bear 
only a very vague relation to the actual measure of the 

• 

value of their contribution. In some trades the demand 
for skilled labor is far larger than in others requiring per- 
haps far more valuable talents, causing high wages, while 
in the majority of cases the pay of the workman is set by 
accident or caprice. As to the salaries of managers when 
they are chief proprietors or control or influence the ma- 
jority of the stock, they are commonly settled with an 
audacious disregard for everybody's rights, and only the 
remotest consideration of the value of their services. It is 
in such ways as are suggested in the last sentence, that the 
nominal dividends of corporations are kept down at 
figures which shall not excite too dangerous criticism 
from the public. In the following chapter I shall venture 
to suggest means by which, it seems to me, this danger- 
ous method of evading the effect of the justest provi- 
sions which can be made otherwise might be counteracted. 
But if there should be no profits what then ? Then 
plainly enough there will be no dividends. Such a state 
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of affairs will usually exist during the first year or two of 
a new enterprise. But with the increased stimulus to 
effort among the employed and the check imposed on 
reckless and injudicious investment by the limit of 
dividends on investment, years without a dividend ought 
to be rare if the business or industry has a field or a 
future or a capable manager. In case a business has not 
any prospect of sooner or later paying a profit, shrewd 
workmen will carry their energies and talents elsewhere. 
One of the good results of the new regime will not un- 
likely be the amalgamation of concerns which are run 
separately at great expense and to no profit. 

Another objection may suggest itself as follows : What 
if the store or mill require enlargement or repairs, or the 
machinery to be renewed, and the manager proposes to 
use the profits, which should otherwise be divided, for 
such purposes ? I am inclined to think such a difficulty 
would not be likely frequently to arise, because enough 
more stock could be created and sold to meet such an 
outlay without detriment to the previous stockholders 
whose market rate of interest would be unaffected by the 
fact that there were to be more stockholders. But when 
there was occasion for so using all or a portion of the 
profits for this purpose, I think it could be so c^rranged 
as to be perfectly just and satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. Let it be required that the proprietor of the 
money already invested, or the stockholders, as the case 
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might be, should suffer just the same amount of interest 
due on their investment to be devoted to the improve- 
ments, as should be taken out of the dividends. This 
provision would act as a check on the monied interest. 
Also, let each workman whose dividend, and each stock- 
holder whose interest, was applied to the improvement 
of the property receive a certificate of stock to just the 
amount of dividend or interest which he would other- 
wise have received. Such provisions as these, I think, 
would obviate any difficulty which might otherwise arise 
in case of the extension of business. If the workman 
disapproved of the proceedings he could have the privil- 
ege of a dissatisfied stockholder in any corporation, of 
selling his interest, if he has any, and going elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XI. 

LEGISLATION, TO EFFECT A REFORM IN THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PROFITS, MUST ALSO PROVIDE MEANS TO ENFORCE AND 
SUPERINTEND SUCH DISTRIBUTION. 

Labor has been left to fight its own battles with 
capital, which has power to starve it into submission, far 
too long already. It was time long since for Government 
to interpose its panoply. But it is not sufficient that 
legislation establish and define the right of labor to the 
product of its hands and brain. It is not enough that 
righteous laws be passed. Effective means must be pro- 
vided for the enforcement and application of such laws. 
Distribution of the profits of every industry and business 
among those who contribute to produce them in propor- 
tion to their wages or salary may be ordered by the 
legislatures of every State, but the capitalist would 
laugh their laws to scorn if they stopped there. Wealth 
has always been able to hire the service of the finest in- 
tellect of the world, and such meretricious intellect would 
not be slow to devise such subterfuges and evasions as 
did not occur to the less brilliant talents of the capitalists 
themselves, and which would make merely declarative 

laws a mockery. 
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Some such methods of rendering the obnoxious laws 
ineffective, as follow, would be immediately adopted. 
In the first place the device of high salaries for the proprie- 
tor or chief stockholder and as many dummies as were 
deemed necessary, would serve the desired purpose of 
keeping the simple working people from any share of the 
profits. It would make no difference to the capitalists in- 
terested whether their returns were called by the name of 
salaries or dividends, as long as they absorbed all the prof- 
its. Another effective measure to this end would be to re- 
duce the wages of all grades of labor employed in such shops 
or branches of business as yielded a profit, at the same rate 
that the salaries of proprietor, manager, and such other 
shareholders as held a nominal office, were increased. The 
result of these devices would be to make the wages; of em- 
ployes with the addition of the so-called dividends, if calcu- 
lated according to the rule I have suggested, no larger in 
amount than their wages before without the dividend. 

Other methods of nullifying these laws would consist 
in practising on this promising field the various sorts of 
frauds and deceptions in which capitalists have become 
so adept, in the familiar process by which the owners of a 
majority of stock in corporations, mulct and despoil the 
minority and the state, water the stock, and mask the 
profits. The problem being to dispose of the profits of the 
business or industry so that at the end of the year there 
will not appear to have been any, the solution is merely 
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child's play, unless the law is able to enter into detail as 
well as lay down general rules. Contracts are given to 
stockholders or representatives of stockholders, which 
call for little work but whose rewards are munificent. 
Goods are sold to other stockholders at a price less than 
their cost so as to fill their pocket books. Colorable suits 
are brought, or worthless claims made by other stock- 
holders are settled, land is sold for a song or bought for 
the price of a gold mine, to provide for still other stock- 
holders, all eager and determined to see that the treasury 
is empty of the profits labor has poured into it, when the 
time for the dividend paying comes round. 

Such being the opportunities open to the capitalist to 
cheat labor of its share in the profits, even if such 
share were provided for by legislation it is easy to draw 
the melancholy conclusion that the employed would be 
powerless of himself to secure his rights. Even if a 
part of the business or mills of the country happened 
to be conducted by philanthropists, there would not be 
room in a few envied localities for all the labor of the 
country. However much he may be deprived of his 
rights, the workman everywhere, as was the slave before 
him, is provided with food enough to keep him from 
starvation, and the fear of losing even so much will make 
him still as silent and submissive to injustice as he has 
been for so many centuries. It will be as impossible for 
him to demand the enforcement of a general law as it is 
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impossible for him to demand those rights which he has 
now before the law has been passed. The law must not 
alone establish his right to share the profits, then, but 
provide for the administration of such rights. 

For this purpose it seems to me there must be provided, 
in every township and city, local boards with especial 
powers and unusual duties, no less indeed than to sit in 
judgment upon the relations of the employers and em- 
ployed in their respective districts. I have called these 
boards boards of arbitrators, because the public are not 
wholly unfamiliar with the beneficent employment of 
arbitrators, before this, in arranging difficulties which 
have arisen between capital and labor. These boards 
provided for, and endowed with their peculiar powers by 
the legislature of every State, must in my opinion be 
inhabitants of the locality where they exercise jurisdic- 
tion. Three would perhaps be a good number for 
the membership, one to be elected by the people at 
large, one by the town or city governing board, and the 
third chosen by these two. They should hold office for 
three years, one being elected every year. The salaries 
attached to the office should be considerable, so that the 
services of a superior grade of men could always be 
secured, and each board should be provided with the serv- 
ices of several expert accountants and secretaries. Their 
powers to compel the attendance of parties when desired 
and the submission of books and papers to examination 
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should be of a summary nature, disobedience to their 
orders or mandates to be punished by attachment of 
property or imprisonment of person. In addition to one 
or more primary boards in every township or city, there 
should be a board of appeal provided at each county seat 
composed of five members. Two of this board of appeal 
should be elected by the people, two appointed by the 
governor from a list furnished by these two, and the 
fifth chosen by the four. Any party aggrieved by any 
decision, imprisonment, or attachment of the primary 
boards should be entitled to an appeal to this ultimate 
board. All proceedings in both primary boards and 
boards of appeal should be free of cost to the parties 
interested. 

The duties of the primary board of arbitrators should 
be, first, to fix the lowest rates of wages for all workmen 
or persons employed in any branch of business or Indus- 
try in their township or district. Second, the arbitrators 
should fix the highest limit of salaries for stockholders 
or persons having pecuniary investment involved, ex- 
cepting the cases where certificates of stock or deposit 
had been given to workmen in lieu of cash divi- 
dends when repairs shall have absorbed all or a portion 
of the profits, and also to provide that no salaries 
should be paid unless for a fair equivalent of service. It 
should also be the duty of this board of arbitrators to act 
as a board of audit for full quarterly reports and accounts 
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of receipts, expenses, and profits, from every individual, 
firm, or corporation employing labor, as well as a 
statement of the dividend, if any, paid, and the signatures 
of every individual placed opposite to the amount he 
or she received. The board should consider and in- 
vestigate all complaints, not excepting anonymous 
ones. 

Perhaps one of the first questions which will arise in 
the reader's mind, will be as to the proceedings such a 
board should be empowered to take in case the accounts 
of expenditure required of employers are found fraudulent, 
or if it is discovered on investigation that higher salaries 
are paid than the limit it has fixed, as well as in all 
cases where the employer or capitalist is attempting in 
any way to evade the law requiring that the profits shall 
be distributed pro rata among all who contribute to pro- 
duce them. It seems to me that in all respects the man- 
ager, whether he represents merely his own or also other, 
or entirely other monied interests, should be held as the 
agent of such capital, which should be assessed to make 
good his violations of law, and if necessary sold to realize 
the amount assessed. 

It may be objected to the proposed board of arbitrators 
that its power would be dangerous. To this objection it 
must first be replied that the power to fix wages is at 
present given to each employer actuated only by motives 
of self-interest, and that the same power conferred on a 
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presumably disinterested board can be no more danger- 
ous. But it must be further remembered that it is only- 
proposed to give the boards authority to fix a limit in 
one direction to the wages or salaries, a provision neces- 
sary to prevent injustice, still allowing indefinite exten- 
sion in the other and unlimited direction, according to 
the demands or exigencies of each business. Neither 
can it be argued that the proposed regulation of the low- 
est wages of workmen not stockholders or partners, 
and the highest salaries of workmen also stockholders, 
would be a vain attempt to dictate the market price of 
labor, a price which must always, to a certain extent, be 
regulated by the relation of demand and supply. In the 
first place, the regulation of the ascending limit of the 
salaries of workmen, also partners or stockholders, would 
have little effect upon the labor market, as by the interest 
of this class in the venture their status is more fixed, and 
they cease to be, to a large extent, factors in the 
the labor market. The proposed regulation of the de- 
scending limit for the wages of the other and so vastly 
larger class of workmen, could certainly be no more ar- 
bitrary than the present method of adjusting these wages 
according to each employer's own schedule, which usually 
applies throughout his mill or shop, and is followed for 
perhaps many consecutive seasons. I believe the result 
of the vesting of this power of fixing both the ascend- 
ing and descending limits to wages in the hands of local 
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boards, would be found to bring market rates of labor 
into closer relations with demand and supply. These 
boards would have every motive to set these limits at such 
points as would neither drive away labor or discourage 
industry. It would be very simple for them to see the 
ill effect upon manufactures, business, and all forms 
of industry, if, by error of judgment, they placed the 
lowest descending rate of wages, for instance, at a point 
higher than the general supply of the various grades of 
labor and the value of such labor justified. The result 
of such an error would be the consequent inability of 
such industries to produce their goods at the same price as 
the same industries in other localities where the boards of 
arbitrators exercised better judgment. The profits would 
fall off and disappear. The industry would eventually, un- 
less the error in adjustment of the descending limit of wages 
were corrected, be forced to suspend business, to the 
great loss of the community. If, on the other hand, the 
schedule of lowest wages was estimated at too small a 
sum for the different grades of labor, the workmen would 
desert the town or city, and go where a more correct es- 
timate of their value prevailed, and cause great loss to the 
locality in question. The same motive to just estimate 
of value would guide the boards in fixing the highest as- 
cending salaries of manager and workmen also stock- 
holders. 

The board of arbitrators thus would be disposed to be 
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strictly correct in their schedule of both descending and 
ascending limits in their locality, knowing that the pros- 
perity of each locality depended on their judgment, to a 
large degree, and their power to regulate such schedules 
would be beneficent to the whole community, excepting 
those whose desire it is to defraud the workman of the 
share of the profits the law will soon give him. Now 
there are two kinds of information these boards of arbi- 
trators must seek and be governed by, in their attempt 
to regulate the lowest rate of labor, or, in other words, to 
interpret its real and just market price, the comparative 
proportions of demand and supply, and the value of the 
work the labor in question does. 

If the grade or description of labor necessary to pro- 
duce a certain product is scarce, and in just the propor- 
tion that it is scarce, the higher must be the price paid 
to such labor. This higher price of the labor will be in- 
duced by two causes : first, to make it worth the while 
of other grades or varieties of laborers to acquire the spe- 
cialty ; second, owing to the anxiety of employers to 
make that product they will bid against each other for 
the special labor which can do it. If, on the other hand, 
the supply of labor in some department of industry is 
sufficient or more than sufficient for the demand, labor 
bids against itself for opportunities to work, and low 
wages are the result. Scarcity of labor, which causes 
high wages, also causes high prices of the product, and 
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necessarily and almost proportionately less of it is sold. 
Abundance of labor in other branches causes abundance 
of product, and prices become cheap on account of cheaper 
labor. 

But in the case of abundant labor bidding against itself, 
the employer has heretofore taken an undue advantage 
of his power to fix wages, such as the legislation sug- 
gested in this and the preceding chapter would render 
impossible. The result in starvation wages has reacted 
on industries in a way which ought to carry conviction of 
the truth that something besides competition, something 
beside the relation of supply and demand must regulate 
the returns of labor. The value of the services rendered 
is an element to enter into this calculation, and ought to 
set the limit to which the greater proportion of supply to 
denland in the wages market should be permitted to 
" bear " the money equivalent of a day's work. No phi- 
losopher can object to a fixed limit, for a descending limit 
is set in every branch of industry even under the present 
system. It makes no difference how abundant labor may 
be, by common consent even of the most rigid political 
economist, no man is asked to work for less wages than 
will support life. In the present estimate, enough wages 
to support life is the ultimate value of a day's work in 
adding to the wealth of the world. I respectfully suggest 
that our coming boards of arbitrators re-examine this 
subject with a view to find if there has been no error here. 
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'. I think it may be discovered by a careful estimate of 

comparative values, that an ultimate value of a day*s 

^ honest toil and patience will include some small share at 

least of the comforts, and not impossibly a glimpse of the 
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pleasures of life. 
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• CHAPTER XII. 

EIGHT HOURS SHOULD CONSTITUTE A LEGAL DAY's WORK. 

It illustrates very forcibly the powerlessness of indi- 
viduals against the extreme demands of their superiors, 
and justifies, from still another aspect, the resort to 
authority higher still, to notice the peculiarities and the 
consequences of legislation which establishes the number 
of hours for a day*s work. It would seem, at first thought, 
as if a legislature might as well attempt to make seventy- 
five cents a dollar, by vote, as to make a less number of 
hours than customary constitute a day's work. Acute 
reasoners always have laughed such legislation to scorn. 
They show the absurdity of attempting to make five out 
of two times two, or of the working classes accomplishing 
any gain to themselves by limiting the hours they should 
work. Could they indeed expect a full day's pay if they 
worked two less hours ? Yes they expected it and they 
received it. 

Experience is better than the formulae of a whole school 
of political economists, and experience has proved sev- 
eral interesting and startling facts in connection with this 
subject. Not only have the hours of labor for women 

and children in mills, shops and stores, been reduced sev- 
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eral times without disastrous consequence, but wages 
have not been reduced by such changes. One reason 
why wages were not thus reduced was because they were 
already as low as would in many grades of employment 
support life. The wages of the more abundant species 
of help were, previous to the reduction of hours, at the 
false estimated ultimate value of a day's work, and even 
if the hours of labor had been reduced to six instead of 
ten a day it was still impossible to make a woman or a 
child work for less than would support life. 

The astonished overseers and proprietors, however, did 
not in most cases even think of a general reduction of 
wages. They discovered with delight that nearly, and in 
some cases quite as much work was done in the mills when 
the operatives worked ten hours as when they worked 
twelve or fourteen, and that it was better work; and 
besides all this there was a clear saving of a large amount 
in wear of machinery and consumption of power and 
light. We had been told that the law could not make 
black white or ten hours a day's work, that such matters 
as relate to hours of work and wages must be left to 
the exigencies of business and the contract between 
labor and capital ; as if the exigencies of business ever 
returned any profit to labor, or a man with a hungry 
stomach and a dozen hungry men looking over his 
shoulder were capable of making fair contracts with the 
only men who could furnish food. But the law made so 
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much of the contract for him and the exigencies of capital 
seemed well enough provided for. 

I have suggested one or two reforms which I believe 
can be effected by legislation, and shall try to explain 
several more in the following pages, all of which call for 
quite a change in the point of view from which economic 
questions have been regarded by an influential portion 
of the public. But the enacting of a general eight hour 
law, to which I have devoted the few next following 
pages, requires no startling change of principles. The 
experiment of reducing the hours of a working day suc- 
ceeded so well before, it seems worth while to venture 
once more. I see no reason why it will not once more 
prove a success, an even more remarkable boon for the so- 
called laboring classes than the previous reduction of hours 
have proved. To be sure the movement toward reducing 
the number of working hours which shall constitute 
a day's work must stop at some point, and to me it seems 
that the eight-hour limit will be the point where legisla- 
tion may rest well satisfied, until production has more 
nearly overtaken consumption than seems probable for 
many decades to come. But thus far legislation ought 

To arrive at the true principle which should guide us 
in coming to a correct conclusion on this branch of our 
general subject, we must revert for a moment to our in- 
quiry Into the object of all industry. It certainly is not 
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to be suffered for an instant that the methods should de- 
feat the end to which industry is alone directed. The 
object of all industry must be the greatest happiness of 
the world in general, and the object of each man's indus- 
try must be his own greatest happiness in particular. 
This statement of the object of all industry cannot pos- 
sibly be disputed without leading us at once into an ab- 
surdity. For, if the object of a man's work is not to add 
to his happiness, it must be to add to his misery, which 
is absurd. As clearly his object must be his greatest pos- 
sible happiness, for no human being would chose an in- 
ferior degree of happiness when the superior were open 
to him. The object of legislation should be to subserve 
as nearly as possible the objects of industry, and this can 
only be done by legislation, which serves the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number. The conclusion, then, 
appears to me to be obvious, that, if legislation limiting 
the length of the working-day to eight hours, will ad- 
vance the object of industry — to wit, the increasing well- 
being of the majority of the people, — such legislation 
should be passed. 

The well-being of the people, then, has two elements — 
the first, the personal and moral well-being, resulting from 
good health, education, and virtue ; the second, the pos- 
session of the material necessities and comforts. A 
briefer definition of such well-being as is to be desired, is 
the means to enjoy, and the means of enjoyment. The 
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question to be solved in deciding upon the expediency 
of eight-hour legislation, then, is : What would be the 
effect of such legislation upon these two elements of 
popular welfare? Will the general substitution of eight 
for ten hours a day, as the regular allowance of work for 
a man, diminish at all the supply of material comforts 
to the working man ? and will such substitution increase 
the average workman's intellectual and moral culture, 
and broaden his power to enjoy life ? 

^t seems to me, that the loss of two hours of actual 
time spent each day in labor throughout the country, 
would be most probably fully compensated for in im- 
proved quality of the work done. I believe that the gain 
in intensity would at least make up for the diminished 
area, besides the clear saving of light, heat, machinery, 
and tools, and the gain of two hours in speed, which is 
as important an element of progress as the piles of pro- 
duct. The difference in the accomplishing power of a 
man fresh and energetic, and the same man weary and 
jaded, is fully the proposed twenty per cent, of reduction 
in hours. But I think there can be no question but 
that the improved manhood, the strengthened intellect 
and will, the finer moral texture, which the working- 
classes will rejoice in under a general eight-hour law, 
will bring an almost incalculably mighty force into the 
field of production. I believe no one can for a moment 
dispute that eight hours of such labor would be more 
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productive than the ten or twelve lagging hours which 
now leave the working-classes no leisure to cultivate 
their minds, refine their tastes, or nourish their virtues. 

But even if the result of the proposed eight-hour law 
were to reduce by a certain amount the product of the 
industry of each day, which I have endeavored to show it 
would not do, still I would urge such a law. I would in- 
sist that the value to the working-classes, who compose so 
overwhelming a majority of the nation, of those two 
hours each day was far greater than the possible value of 
the extra amount of daily production of wealth. Wealth 
is only valuable for the happiness it will give, and some 
of the elements of that happiness are knowledge, taste, 
trained intellect, and unjaded senses, all of which might 
be expected with the opportunity for their cultivation. 
No one will think of claiming that the product of two 
extra hours in the shop and mill would be as valuable to 
the workman as that same time spent in developing the 
hitherto unguessed capacities of a neglected intellect and 
soul. As to the comparative value to the world at large 
of that two hour's work from the workmen in a thousand 
shops, or the conversion of a half million of workmen in 
the thousand shops into cultivated, virtuous and well-in- 
formed citizens and heads of families, I do not imagine 
there could be any more question. 

So far as I see, then, the mixed question has reduced 
itself to the solution of this simple question : will the 
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necessarily and almost proportionately less of it is sold. 
Abundance of labor in other branches causes abundance 
of product, and prices become cheap on account of cheaper 
labor. 

But in the case of abundant labor bidding against itself, 
the employer has heretofore taken an undue advantage 
of his power to fix wages, such as the legislation sug- 
gested in this and the preceding chapter would render 
impossible. The result in starvation wages has reacted 
on industries in a way which ought to carry conviction of 
the truth that something besides competition, something 
beside the relation of supply and demand must regulate 
the returns of labor. The value of the services rendered 
is an element to enter into this calculation, and ought to 
set the limit to which the greater proportion of supply to 
demand in the wages market should be permitted to 
" bear *' the money equivalent of a day's work. No phi- 
losopher can object to a fixed limit, for a descending limit 
is set in every branch of industry even under the present 
system. It makes no difference how abundant labor may 
be, by common consent even of the most rigid political 
economist, no man is asked to work for less wages than 
will support life. In the present estimate, enough wages 
to support life is the ultimate value of a day's work in 
adding to the wealth of the world. I respectfully suggest 
that our coming boards of arbitrators re-examine this 
subject with a view to find if there has been no error here. 
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I think it may be discovered by a careful estimate of 
comparative values, that an ultimate value of a day's 
honest toil and patience will include some small share at 
least of the comforts, and not impossibly a glimpse of the 
pleasures of life. 
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these two short hours has had time to work its results in 
a new and wise citizenship, the decrease of crime, the 
creations of hitherto unproductive brains and undevel- 
oped genius, which shall infinitely advance the world's 
progress, will reward the wisdom which established the 
eight-hour law. It is a pleasant task to try to give some 
of the details in which the gift of two hours will effect 
the culture and improvement of the working classes — 
that is, of the nation. The workman is more at home, 
and his first desire will be to make his home more attrac- 
tive. He will accomplish this by providing his house 
with pictures, books, and papers, by making it neat and 
orderly, as well as by cultivating kindly demeanor from all 
the members of his family toward each other. He will 
want to see that his children are educated and well bred, 
that they do not fall into bad courses, or associate with 
coarse or wicked companions. As every thing he reads 
suggests new subjects of which he knows nothing, and 
excites curiosity which at last he has time to gratify, he 
is well started in the search for knowledge and self-im- 
provement. He cultivates tastes and talents before as 
unguessed as a gold mine in the bowels of some rough 
and barren mountain, and, if he finds he is fitted for 
more congenial labor than weaving cloth or filing iron, 
he can adjust his life according to his tastes. If, indeed, 
some individuals for a long time show themselves in- 
clined to waste the two hours in idleness or dissipation. 
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their disposition will be sooner or later corrected by the 
operation of the law of natural selection, but more 
speedily by the force of example and comparison. 

But the question at once occurs, will the eight-hour 
law be equally to the advantage of the laboring classes if 
the profits of labor are divided among those who help to 
produce such profits ? I believe the eight-hour law will 
be far more to the advantage of the laboring classes then 
than under present conditions. What great benefit could 
be expected from those profits if the workmen have no 
time to enjoy and improve them ? The eight-hour law 
is necessary to perfect that benefit. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THERE SHOULD BE NO INDIVIDUAL PROPERTY IN LAND. 

Land is neither made by men nor increased by them, 
and cannot be the subject of property. Like light and 
air it is necessary to maintain life and should be used for 
that purpose without such restrictions as tend to defeat 
the best good of all. Whatever is unjust is also inexpe- 
dient for the general good, and whatever is inexpedient 
for that end is also unjust, so it seems to me I can prove 
my case from both sides and thus make it doubly sure. 

All mankind are dependent on the land for life. It 
furnishes us with a place on which to build a shelter, 
with room to pursue the varied industries aside from 
agriculture and mining as well as the means for these 
pursuits, it furnishes us a pathway to go to and fro 
on the various errands of duty or pleasure. It is well 
described as mother earth, for all are dependent upon 
it for life and nurture. No man ever ventured to 
claim as his own a patch of the sky or a bushel of 
air or sunlight, or a mile of the ocean, great lakes or 
navigable rivers, but such a claim would be as reason- 
able as to assert a title to the solid earth which stretches 

beneath his puny feet eight thousand miles. 
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As we try to pull out from the thickening prejudices of 
countless generations, the pretension of individual owner- 
ship in this or that man to the material substance of our 
planet, would seem as inexpressibly ludicrous as it is out- 
rageously unjust. The earth was whirling through bound- 
less space for an eternity before man was born upon it, 
yet this foolish creature of a day stamps his foot, draws 
his lines and makes his proclamation that this and that 
portion of this offspring of fire and motion is his and 
his heirs* forever. Whence then comes his title ? Who 
gave his ancestors the deed of the wilderness they pitched 
their tents in, some hundreds of years ago ? Let us 
search his title if he have any. Certainly the title did 
not come from the Indians whom our ancestors found 
roaming over this vast hunting-ground, for the wilder- 
ness budded and leaved, died and lived again for count- 
less ages before the redskin came this way. 

The only possible pretence of a foundation for title 
must be, then, in discovery. Does the astronomer, whose 
more powerful lens brings within his range of vision some 
new world, become with his first glance, the owner of the 
planet or fixed star which ever it may be, with full 
authority to give deeds of farms and corner lots to all 
persons who are foolish enough to pay for them, their 
heirs and assigns forever? But whence can come the 
rule which gives the first discoverer the everlasting prop- 
erty in that world or portion of a world he happens 
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upon ? Whence comes the arbitrary code of planets and 
fixed stars? It was the invention of the greedy men 
whose advantage it served so marvellously, and to which 
their neighbors and descendants have submitted. It 
gained the force which long custom gives, when land was 
abundant enough for all, and as soon as it began to work 
injustice, those who had profited by the theory had be- 
come strong enough to proclaim it a law and defy oppo- 
sition. But it seems to me the theory of an individual title 
to land needs only a plain statement to be revealed in all 
its absurdity. If the custom were ten thousand years old 
it could not become a law that one man should have the 
right to transfer to another, to be his heirs* and assigns' 
forever, so much as one square foot of the planet which 
revolved in space for eternities before the first germ of 
the future audacious race began its evolution. 

But we shall see, I think, that besides having no basis 
in nature or justice, the doctrine of individual ownership 
in land is inexpedient, tending to the injury of mankind 
and to the hindrance of progress. The evil effects of in- 
dividual ownership of land may, I think, all be included 
in one comprehensive description, that it amounts to an 
onerous tribute on industry for the benefit of a fictitious 
wealth. All of the market price of any given piece of 
real estate, except the actual value of improvements or 
buildings, is fictitious. The country is no richer because 
a certain individual's land, as it is called, has increased in 
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price from ten dollars an acre to a thousand dollars a 
running foot with fifty feet depth. The land in such a 
vicinity has increased in price because what was a village 
has become a city, and the land, which was too sterile for 
farming, has become indispensable for stores, warehouses 
and factories, homes for the busy merchants and flocking 
workmen. The land is unchanged in its nature, but the 
shrewd or lucky man in whose name the legal title lay 
while the city sprang up has made a million dollars. 

But the land he sold to eager business men for a mil- 
lion dollars more than the lucky speculator had paid for 
it a few years previous has improved nothing in value as 
land ; it has become essential for business purposes, but 
the world is no richer. The owner is wealthier by a mil- 
lion dollars, but the world is poorer instead of richer by 
that amount. He has put the business interests and the 
industries of the city, and secondarily of the world at 
large, under tribute to that amount, and given nothing in 
return, for the land was there before he was born, and 
before the first aborigine wandered over the Western 
Hemisphere. The business men who bought the million- 
aire's land for stores or factories, warehouses or tene- 
ments, and their heirs and assigns, are the agents to 
collect this tribute, and the workmen in their shops, the 
buyers of the goods they make, the tenants in their 
houses, are the ones who pay it, always in the form of 
interest at six per cent, per annum on the million dollars 
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too much paid for that sterile tract of land. The instances 
of the unrighteous tribute levied forever upon the indus- 
tries and business interests of the nation on such a grand 
scale can be seen in every one of the cities, and in a less 
degree in the towns, villages, and even sparsely inhabited 
districts, increasing as settlements increase in size, heaping 
higher and higher the figures required to estimate the 
enormous fraud. For we must not stop with the cities if we 
propose to complete our impeachment of the crushing 
tax the rise in land values has levied upon this nation. 
Every town, every village, every farm which has a monied 
value in the market in excess of improvements, contrib- 
utes just so much to swell the wrong and divert wealth 
from its rightful channels to pay the yearly interest ac- 
count of this fictitious valuation, whose principal must be 
reckoned not by millions but by hundreds of billions of 
dollars. 

The tribute I have referred to goes to those who have 
given the world nothing in return, and is, of course, lost 
to the world, for it is only returned to the channels of 
usefulness by being earned back or bought back by its 
equivalent in labor or material productions. But let us 
examine for a moment some of the ways in which this 
tribute is paid, and discover, if possible, whose shoulders 
its burden falls upon. That land, apart from the im- 
provements and buildings upon it, is bought and sold at 
a price, whether that price is great or small, increases by 
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just the interest on that amount the rent charged ten- 
ants, or the rent really paid by owners who occupy their 
own property. So all tenants, or owners also occupants, 
of real estate pay a part of this tribute. Buyers of pro- 
ducts or manufactures pay a doubly unrighteous tribute, 
for they pay the increased rent of the shop, factory, 
farm, or interest on the increased valuation, if the owner 
of the real estate is also proprietor of the shop, and the 
increased rent of the store where the goods are sold. 
The manufacturers, producers, and business men also 
contribute to make up the tribute money, for, owing to 
the necessarily increased cost of the goods on account of 
the false valuation of the buildings where made and sold, 
the interest of which must be paid by the goods, a 
smaller amount of them are sold. But we must include 
in the contributions to make up this tribute other losses 
than can be reckoned in dollars and cents. 

In this latter class we may include the loss of those 
who are deprived of the goods, which would have added 
to their comfort by their high cost caused by the 
unjust ground rent on a false valuation of land, and the 
driving out of business or productive industry of those 
who otherwise would have added largely to the actual 
wealth of the world. But there is another of the losses 
to the nation caused by private ownership in land which 
is as much moral as physical. The system of private 
ownership of land deprives the great majority of our in- 
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dustrious population of homes, and of the comforts, the 
amenities, the associations, the inspirations, of home. 
The crowded tenements, even in small towns, promote 
disease and moral corruption, and in large cities are the 
very hot-beds of crime and pestilence. 

But even where mercenary motives are not in the case 
this land monopoly keeps levying its terrible tribute on 
the people. Private individuals or associations may lock 
up in idleness vast tracts of fertile land which might sup- 
ply a neighboring city with vegetables in profusion, or 
brooks whose power might drive a dozen factories, sup- 
ply the nation with some new and valuable fabric, and 
employ a thousand workmen. As the population of 
this country increases, the fact that the supply of land is 
limited will make this last item of increasing importance, 
to be convinced of which we have only to glance at the 
situation already in some of the older and more crowded 
nations. 

Having endeavored to prove both the injustice and in- 
expediency of the present system of private ownership in 
land, it is proper for me to suggest a substitute. But I 
find it already suggested in the attitude of government 
toward the highways and navigable rivers, harbors and 
high seas, which are looked upon as equally for the bene- 
fit of all and exclusively for the occupation of none. I 
find an intimation of what I believe to be the only ten- 
able theory of title to land in the assumption by the 
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national government of the unallotted lands in territories, 
and, by States, of waste and made land within their limits. 
The only tenable theory I belike to be this : That there 
can be no title in land, but that each generation, repre- 
sented by its government, should so control the same as 
to best advance the common good, as much as possible 
to promote the greatest good of the greatest number, 
while sacrificing in no respect the rights of the few. I 
propose that the government repossess itself of all the 
land within its borders as it holds the public lands, not 
for the purpose of deeding it to more worthy grantees, 
but of changing the terms and nature of the tenure, and 
find the proper procedure suggested in the universally 
acknowledged right of eminent domain. 

The new tenure on which all the present owners should 
thereafter hold the land for which they formerly held 
deeds ought to be something as follows : To hold as be- 
fore until death or transfer; the devisee, heir-at-law, or 
assign and his devisee, heirs, or assigns, forever to be 
limited by the following conditions : The first condition 
is that the government may direct the use for which 
such of the estate as is not productively used shall 
be employed or rented ; second, that government may 
limit the amount of land held by any one person or cor- 
poration, by act or resolve at any time ; third, that rent 
shall in no case exceed the market rate of interest on the 
cost of the improvements and buildings ; fourth, that 
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tenement houses and other structures shall be subject to 
government inspection and strict sanitary restrictions, 
and repaired or rebuilt as directed ; fifth, that the tenure 
of tenants should be similar to that of their landlords so 
long as they paid rent, their right to keep possession 
being transferable by assignment or will, with or without 
lease. It seems to me that by some such reform as this 
the evils of the present system of land tenure will be met, 
while that innate longing for a home of one's own, and a 
stire claim to the continuance of opportunity of trade or 
industry, which has been the only excuse for private 
ownership of land, will be even better answered than 
now. None of the delicate relations of business will be 
interfered with, that intricate network of dependence and 
interdependence, which so commonly appalls the boldest 
reformer, will not be broken into, but a burden heavier 
than the industries of the country could much longer 
bear will be lifted, yet deadlier danger for the future 
provided against, and the far-reaching blight and bane of 
an injustice as old as history be cured. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE AMOUNT OF WEALTH SUSCEPTIBLE OF INHERITANCE 

SHOULD BE LIMITED BY LAW. 

The uselessness of great fortunes in the hands of 
individuals to their possessors, is only equalled by the 
mischief they work, in the first instance, to their posses- 
sors, and their families, in the second instance, to their 
heirs after them, and always to their fellow creatures, as 
somewhat explained in some of the previous pages. I 
have also previously suggested several measures, the 
adoption of which will, in the future, tend to distribute 
more evenly the accumulations of wealth. I have one 
or two other suggestions to make in subsequent chap- 
ters which ought to have some effect in the same di- 
rection. But such reforms as only apply to future 
acquisition of wealth will have no effect to diminish 
those large fortunes whose existence is at once a monu- 
ment of centuries of subjection of labor, and an obstacle 
to the rapid distribution of wealth where it will yield re- 
turns of happiness a thousand fold, and increased produc- 
tion such as the world, groaning with hunger and want, 
can hardly wait for. 

There is a distinction to be strictly observed between 
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the effect of inequality in the rewards of industry 
whether of the arm or of the brain, and inequality of 
the most exasperating sort, the most flagrant illustra- 
tion of which appears when a creature, whose only merit 
is that his father, or perhaps his grandfather, made a 
fortune, is lifted above the very dust or smell of work 
by an inherited fortune the figures of which make the 
hard-working mechanic his chariot spatters with mud at 
the street crossing, fairly dizzy. The rich man's heir 
marries a wife whose father was as rich as his. They live 
like princes of old, believing that as they are the most 
favored they must be the chosen of their race. Assuredly 
their white fingers were not made to touch in friendly 
clasp the rough and stained hand of a member of the 
class which works. It must not be that their children for 
whom the same life of idleness or dissipation is reserved 
should be permitted to mingle with the children of the 
poor. There has hence risen in this country as complete 
and insufferable an aristocracy as the most antiquated 
nation of Europe can show; an aristocracy of wealth, 
whose members spurn with their feet the classes that work, 
who will not enter politics where they are no better 
than a neighbor who is foreman of a machine shop ; whose 
fashion it is to despise all American institutions and sigh 
for the manners and customs of the nations which give 
a basis in law for the class distinctions they cherish. 
This is an aristocracy of wealth, and of wealth not earned 
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but inherited. It is fast corrupting the manhood of its 
members, and, by the seeds of distrust and hate its follies 
are scattering broadcast over the land, is preparing for a 
harvest such as they least desire, and such as, let us hope, 
will be withered and blighted in the blazing light of 
truth. 

But when we come to compare the relation of the 
fortunes which are inherited with the misfortunes of the 
industrious poor, we notice a striking peculiarity of the 
situation. If we base a man's right to wealth on the 
question whether he has earned it or not, the farmer who 
hoes potatoes fourteen hours a day has no better claim 
to the millions his neighbor just left to his heirs than 
those heirs themselves. The lunatic who proposes that 
the wealth of the rich should be taken from them and di- 
vided dollar by dollar among the masses deserves merely to 
be laughed at. The points of the problem in hand are : first, 
that great fortunes in the hands of individuals are useless 
as far as their happiness is concerned ; second, the 
same wealth over and above its owner's wants and 
tastes could add enormously to the well-being and happi- 
ness of the people if in different hands ; third, that such 
fortunes do their possessors and their heirs great harm, 
making idlers and aristocrats of them with no conception 
of the great fact of the brotherhood of man; fourth, 
that no other individuals have any better title to the 
wealth accumulated in accordance with the laws, as they 
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have been, than the men who gathered it and their heirs ; 
fifth, that the heirs' only title to inherited wealth is their 
relationship to the deceased, if that constitutes a 
title. To find a solution to the problem we must find 
first, some theory that does not interfere with any 
human creature's rights, nor yet deprive him of incentive 
to industry and thrift ; second, that provides for the wel- 
fare of the common people, against whose possible com- 
fort the accumulation of vast wealth in few hands 
constantly militates; third, to prevent the ill effect of 
great fortunes on possessors who have not worked for 
them. 

It would be manifestly unjust and inexpedient even to 
attempt to deprive the man whom we agree is too rich of 
half or two thirds of his property. It would seem more 
like barefaced robbery than a measure of reform. If, 
however, there is any stage in the acquirement or trans- 
fer of property which is arbitrary, founded neither in 
reason nor in right, and only made possible by legislation, 
there is the stage for us to bring our reform into effect, to 

m 

substitute legislation which should accomplish justice 
and beneficence for such as justifies wrong and causes 
evil wherever its influence reaches in the social system^ 

When a man is dead it seems in accordance at least, 
with a natural law, that he should cease to exert a direct 
influence on the affairs of the world. By his death he 
ceases to vote, he ceases to buy or sell, his last will and 
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testament are not accepted for so much as one ballot for 
so much as a parish undertaker. How, then, is it 
reasonable that he should continue to manage his former 
property from the other world, or that his crumbling 
ashes should still dictate, from the cemetery, the disposi- 
tion to be made of the wealth he has ceased to have any 
concern with. But the law has provided that a man 
should continue alive even after he was dead, that what- 
ever he put in writing before his death, under certain 
solemn circumstances, should be construed as being said 
after his death. The law provided, in a word, that after 
a human being had had the full use and enjoyment 
of his property all his life, and it was taken away from 
him, that he should still be permitted to give away what 
had ceased to be his, for certainly no lawyer would 

« 

for an instant defend the theory that a dead man could 
have property in any earthly thing, could be in law 
the owner even of the coffin he is buried in. How, then, 
can it be other than an absurdity that a man should 
be allowed to give away property after he had ceased to 
be the owner or possessor of it ? 

What then ? The law itself suggests by its method of 
dealing with an intestate estate the solution of the diffi- 
culty. When the deceased leaves no will, the law as- 
sumes the right to direct the disposition to be made of 
the property which he had accumulated in his lifetime. 
Does not the assumption of power to dispose of, imply 
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pretensions of title? How could the State presume to 
divide and distribute the dead man's former property, 
unless on the theory that it reverted to the State on the 
death of its owner, who must be construed as, by death, 
resigning his claims to the State ? The State deals with 
such property as to its law-makers has seemed best. The 
State is, of course, only the inhabitants thereof, acting 
through their representatives, and the method of distri- 
bution, as it is legally called, of the property which the 
deceased left is such as, in what appears to me to be an 
incorrect view of the case, has been deemed to be for the 
best advantage of all the citizens. With the idea that al- 
most all had relatives, that hence it would be for the best 
advantage of all that relatives should inherit each oth- 
er's property — such was made the law. The law intended 
for the common welfare, in effect is wholly for the bene- 
fit of the relatives of the rich, as a class no better nor 
more deserving of the State than the relatives of the 
poor. 

But another clause of this chapter of legislation, the 
same in every State of the Union, seems to clinch, as it 
were, the argument, if so apparent a fact needed argu- 
ment to prove it, that all laws relating to the estates of 
deceased persons proceed on the assumption that the 
right of, and the title to such property is in the State. 
This clause everywhere provides that in the lack of kin- 
dred, whose claims the State in false generosity puts be- 
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fore its own, all such property reverts to the State. To 
be sure the property must be construed to be in the 
State in the other cases also, until given to the kindred as 
named, or it could not assume to give it away, as the 
State must have had the property in order to present it 
to the relatives. 

We notice, also, that the States all provide, that where 
a will is set aside for informality, undue influence or in- 
capacity, the estate shall be distributed as if there had 
been no will ; implying palpably enough, I think, that 
the State claims the right to do as it will with its own. 
It seems to me, then, that, to relieve the law of the im- 
putation of absurdity, we must dismiss the theory that a 
man, by making a will, exercises a right over his own 
property. The State, with an erroneous conception as we 
have said of the public welfare, has merely granted him 
the privilege under certain important restrictions familiar 
to every lawyer, to express his wishes as to the disposi- 
tion of his property. It is here significant that the form 
of a request is quite generally used in the accepted 
phraseology for wills. We conclude, then, that the 
property of every person on his decease reverts to the 
State, a rule founded on expediency as I have suggested, 
on law properly construed as I have tried to explain, and 
on justice because what belongs to no person in particular 
belongs to all in general, that is to the State. 

While insisting on the principle that the property of 
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every person, on decease, must revert and belong to the 
State, I do not mean that the welfare of the public will 
be best served by the State retaining all such property. 
Owing to the family relation most human beings are 
under obligations to each other such as seem to outlast 
death. The mightiest stimulus to endeavor, the constant 
spur to effort with perhaps most men is to provide for 
dear ones, and the terror of death as entailing starva- 
tion as well as bereavement on such objects of love and 
care, would too much paralyze the arm and the will. 
From another point of view the State would gain nothing 
by taking away with one hand only to give back with 
the other, for the immense army of paupers such a 
practice would create, would of course have to be pro- 
vided for. My suggestion would be to proceed on the 
line of the present law, with the difference that no per- 
son's share should exceed a certain limited sum, the in- 
come of which would provide an ample income, that the 
total bequests should be limited to a certain other sum, 
the rest of the estate of every deceased person always to 
revert to the State. I think a clause would probably be 
found advisable for the purpose of preventing what 
might be called frauds on the government, providing that 
gifts without consideration should be governed by the 
same rule as bequests. 

The large amount of money which would, by the opera- 
tion of such provisions as I have just suggested, pour 
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into the govdwiment treasury would probably render 
taxation unnecessary. In this way a crushing burden 
would be lifted from the people, and the property of the 
deceased, after providing suitable maintenance for be- 
reaved relatives or dependents, would go for the benefit 
of the whole people as it should. 



CHAPTER XV. 

GOVERNMENT SHOULD GRANT NO FRANCHISE IN THE NATURE 
OF MONOPOLY FOR PRIVATE PROFIT. 

A PUBLIC franchise may be defined as a particular 
privilege granted to certain individuals or associations 
to make a profit from the public. Public franchises are 
in their effect, if not in their terms, generally exclusive, 
and practically relieve the grantees from the correcting 
influence of competition, which, where freely exerted, is 
found to be the only restraint individual selfishness yields 
to, when the law holds itself aloof. Such franchises are 
naturally asked for, in connection with the most primary 
and vital necessities of existence. If the franchises be 
granted, the profits can be heaped up almost at will, for 
the only limit to the charges upon the defenceless public 
is the strictly selfish policy of the monopolist, a policy 
unfortunately opposed to the growth of industry, the 
progress of civilization, and the happiness of mankind. 
The vital and primary necessities which these public 
franchises feed upon are the necessities of travel and 
inter-communication, and the interchange of commodities 
which in turn touch at some point every taste, want, or 
requirement of our lives. The tiger has fastened his 
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deadly teeth where the main arteries of national life, hap- 
piness, and comfort meet. He chose his spot with al- 
most Satanic cunning. One of the most vital questions 
the people have to answer is : Can we throw him off, and 
how ? 

I will venture, in this instance, to answer these two 
last questions before entering on the general discussion 
of the injustice and the evils of the system of public 
franchises. The method and the right for the govern- 
ment itself to conduct all the matters hitherto included 
in public franchises, are suggested by the origin and history 
of the public franchises themselves. If the government 
had a right to confer the privileges described in such 
franchises, the privileges must have been its own to con- 
fer. Government must have the same right to exercise 
functions itself as it grants to others. One cannot give that 
which one does not own. Thus from the very existence of 
the mischievous franchises we obtain the principle of their 
destruction. But our principle is illustrated most con- 
vincingly, in the history of the past and the present situ- 
ation. Most of the nations of the world have kept a 
monopoly, at some time in their history, of various 
branches of business. Germany now preserves a mo- 
nopoly of the tobacco trade, Spain of lotteries, England 
monopolizes the telegraph, and every civilized nation the 
post-office. In many cases these government monopolies 
have been maintained for purposes of revenue, and have 
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thus saved general taxation ; in other cases the monopoly 
is maintained more directly for the public good, to re- 
lieve the people of a burden, or to provide for their better 
service. 

But there is another point of view from which we should 
examine the situation. The elemental facts will, I think, 
when examined, bring us to the same conclusion as the 
legal and historical argument, to wit : The conclusion that 
all privileges, in their nature exclusive and dependent on 
the interference of government to confer upon individ- 
uals, should be vested in government and exercised only 
by its agents. If we see, as I shall hereafter proceed to 
argue, that public franchises are in their principle gener- 
ally unjust, and in their exercise arbitrary, we are obliged 
immediately to suggest a way to meet the emergency. 
An emergency it certainly would be, for, as before stated, 
most public franchises are related to the daily recurring 
necessities of humanity. In some way means must be 
provided for travel, for carriage of freight, sending 
hurried messages and the like, and the business of sup- 
plying these demands is in its nature exclusive to a cer- 
tain point. An exclusive privilege generally works in- 
justice ; but when it is exercised by government it ceases 
to be exclusive. Whether it is conducted so as to yield 
a profit, or simply at cost, it serves the general welfare. 

Having given reasons to show that the conduct of all 
business, now conducted by individuals by means of pub- 
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He franchise, may be rightfully assumed by government, 
I will proceed to attempt to show the injustice and inex- 
pediency of the present system, which calls for such a 
change. It is hardly necessary to premise that such 
franchises or privileges, dependent on governmental 
license, as work neither injustice nor injury, do not call 
for the exercise of the right of government to resume 
them. It is in the cases of the great railroad and tele- 
graph franchises, especially, and the giant monopolies 
which have sprung up in their shadow, that injustice and 
injurious effects are most clearly seen, and that a change 
IS most irresistibly demanded, and which we may be under- 
stood as particularly commenting upon in this chapter. 

The injustice appears in the distinction made between 
citizens in the conferring of valuable privileges, privileges 
worth to those who exercise them hundreds of millions 
of dollars each year, in permitting its grantees to appro- 
priate the property of other citizens to their own use, 
paying an appraised value therefor, whether the owners of 
such property choose to sell or not, and in the subsidiary 
monopolies which the owners of such franchises create, 
monopolies which outrage the theory of equal rights in 
every way. That a certain course is unjust, however, is 
little considered in material affairs. That it is injurious 
touches our philosophy far more effectively. 

The necessity we labor under of annihilating space and 
time has made all the business and industries as well as 
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the social relations of our people victims of the greed and 
ambition of those corporations which control the railroads 
and telegraph lines of this nation. This slavery, for it is 
nothing else, crushes industry, causes stagnation in busi- 
ness, and retards civilization. Traffic and travel, which 
should be, as far as possible, unimpeded, are made to pay 
as heavy tribute as the monopolists think is consistent 
with their own interests to impose. The monopolists 
give nothing in return, so every penny paid for freight 
or travel, for example, above the lowest possible cost of 
transportation, is so much dead loss to the world ; so much 
of the product of labor, so much wealth, is destroyed. 
Grain is only grain, nothing has been added to it where it 
has been made into flour since it was raised a thousand 
miles farther west. A pair of shoes will wear no better 
after being transported from Boston to Denver. Because 
Cincinnati is so many hundred miles from New York is 
no reason that an enemy to his race should be permitted 
to make a profit of so much as one penny a hundred 
weight on every carload of pork or coffee carried to and 
fro between those two points. It is a misfortune that all 
commodities cannot be produced in every locality, but it 
is worse than a misfortune, it is a crime and a national 
wrong of incalculable enormity, that any individuals, or 
associations of individuals, should be permitted to trade 
on that misfortune, piling up hundreds of millions of 
profit for themselves, offset by a damage to the world 
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each year which cannot be reckoned in millions, nor yet 
in billions. 

The tribute of profit the lucky owners of railroad fran- 
chises have levied falls on the business, the industries, 
and the civilization of the country. The railroad com- 
panies stand with their faces set like a flint, and hold 
back the world's progress with their own hands. The 
future of mankind stands waiting on their pleasure. If 
the fare on railroads were only the lowest cost, it would 
be as cheap a trip from New York to Chicago as from 
here to some place in the next county now. If freightage 
were reduced to the cost of carriage, butter would cost 
but a fraction of a cent more a pound in New York than 
in a Vermont dairy ; grain would be within a fraction of 
a per cent, as valuable in Minnesota as in the metropolis ; 
beef almost the same in price in the New York market as 
on the western prairie ranch whence it was brought. The 
agricultural industries of the nation will probably be 
the first to feel that a murderous clutch is taken from 
their throat, when the change comes. The deserted New 
England hill-side will be planted again, and the great 
farms of the West and South groan with the weight 
of their harvests. The toll men taken away, the producer 
and the consumer would almost clasp hands across the 
bridge of transportation. It would never again be neces- 
sary to feed peaches and apples to the pigs or let crops 
of potatoes rot in the ground because of the cost of 
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freight. Prices being lower, sales would be doubled, and 
every branch of production, manufacture, or business stim- 
ulated. General prosperity and happiness, education and 
progress would follow. The removal of the grievous re- 
strictions laid on travel would stimulate social intercourse 
and cultivation as well as good feeling. All parts of the 
nation would understand each other and learn of each 
other. The saving to the world and the gain to the 
world in every material respect would be immense. 

The same reasoning which applies to the railroad fran- 
chise, and is enforced with such terrible illustrations 
drawn from the infinite losses of the past, applies likewise, 
though in a less degree, to the case of every public fran- 
chise where a profit is made from the public by means 
of a privilege in its effect exclusive, a profit dispro- 
portionate, as it always is in such cases, to the service 
rendered. 

But the assumption by government of the control of 
the railroads, for example, would make a far greater sav- 
ing to the public than the amount of the dividends on 
the stock of such railroads. If one corporation owned 
all the railroads of the country they could be conducted 
with an enormous saving of expense, all of which must 
be collected of the people. If the head of all the rail- 
roads was the National Government the economy would 
be immense. For instance, the salaries would be no more 
than reasonable compensation for the services rendered, 
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instead of the princely stipend now allowed to the incum- 
bents in lieu of dividends ; and there would be but one 
administration instead of hundreds as now. There would 
also be an enormous saving, because so-called competing 
lines between the same points could then be dispensed 
with. But the reduction of the tariff would increase so 
much the traffic and the travel that the cost price would 
be again lowered. It would seem to me to be a modest 
estimate of the results of the change of railroads from 
private to government control, that the cost of travel and 
traffic per head and per hundred weight would be, within 
a year after the change, one half the cost to the railroads 
now. 

Another result of the resumption by the government 
of the control of the railroad and telegraphic monopolies, 
for instance, would be the destruction of the dependent 
monopolies which have thriven on the people's loss. It 
seems there is enough profit left, after the railroads and 
telegraph companies have had their pouches filled, to 
fatten these humbler companies also, some of whom have 
attained such wealth and power as to eclipse their natu- 
ral superiors. In this class should be included express 
companies, freight car companies, and a large number of 
concerns which, by means of what is known as discrimina- 
tion in rates, and special charges, are now able to crush all 
rivals and defraud the public at will, as so-called press 
associations which by means of special prices from the 
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companies make a monopoly even of the collection of 
news enabling its members to crush all rivals and chaise 
the public their own price for their wares, 

A secondary result of the transfer we have been dis- 
cussing would be the destruction of some of the most 
potent machinery in existence to create enormous for- 
tunes and perpetuate the evils such fortunes cause to 
those who have them and their families, to those who 
miss them and their families. The amount of wealth in 
the world, and still more in this nation, is limited, and 
when one set of individuals is given an enormous share 
of it, it may be presumed an immensely larger class has 
been left with nothin?. Monooolies have been, since 
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to the same conclusion. All franchises in the nature of 
monopolies which make a profit out of the public should 
be voided and compensation rendered to their owners, 
while government, representing the common interest, con- 
ducts the business they cover for the common welfare, 
that is at cost. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PROVINCE OF REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT SHOULD BE 

GREATLY EXPANDED. 

In a republic the government is nothing more nor less 
than the people acting through its representatives. It 
was when the government of a nation was the will of a 
despot or a class that the theory obtained prevalence that 
the more the government let the people alone, the more 
it was for their good. That principle has done service in 
its time; it has served as a palladium for the people's 
liberties when those liberties were in danger. But the 
theory has outlived its usefulness. Like most theories 
and principles which have retained their hold on popular 
affection for the good they have done, it is now doing no 
small amount of mischief. This is a people's govern- 
ment, a people's administration of public affairs. Why 
should not the affairs be administered in such a way as to 
best serve the public good ? Why should not govern- 
ment concern itself with all matters which are too large 
for private enterprise, which are not enough for any 
individual's benefit to claim his energies, or which affect 
the interests of posterity in which every citizen is prop- 
erly interested, but for whose general behoof no indi- 
vidual feels himself called upon to make sacrifices? 

156 
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In a republic it seems to me the province of govern- 
ment is entirely changed from what it was under more or 
less modified forms of despotism. It ceases to be in ex- 
istence merely for police prot.ection, to repel and to make 
invasions. It begins to be looked to as the combined 
good sense of the nation, to be exerted in whatever way 
will advance the happiness of the people. " Let us alone/* 
was the cry of our ancestors when our Constitution was 
established. " Come and help us," is coming to be more 
and more the cry as the true meaning of our form of 
government begins more and more to dawn upon us, as we 
more fully appreciate that this is the people's government, 
and it is not for the people to be jealous of its expanding 
functions. It is for such a government to assume re- 
sponsibilities in relation to the material development of 
the country such as are too great for individuals to bear, 
to accomplish tasks which tend to subserve, improve, or 
assure the good or the wealth of the people in every sec- 
tion, such as are too arduous, too uncertain, or too gen- 
eral in their application to appeal to the interest or fall 
within the duty of any individual. 

I find illustrations of the extent to which I believe 
government should carry its natural functions in some of 
the recent preceding pages. The enjoyment of the face 
of the earth and the right to its use belong not to one 
man or a few men, but to all. If the government, repre- 
senting all the people, then, assert its authority as sug- 
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merits have gone much 

.oney to railroads and canals 

'' ; .le benefit of the people, pro- 

.- ■■*''^■^ ■. .ation rendered compulsory, and 

, ■■ i'^ '■■ , .'oor, and filled in marsh lands. 

. "■ •■■"c;j^_ """""■>, '" governments have carried the 

'■ >._ " ;■ These last-mentioned governments 

"■ i , '^-.' and highways which they care for, 

" - ,■- ' 'V^ dries and reading rooms, spend the pub- 

■ - ■ "*■■"■■;■->. successive year in some new way, even to 

... _^ ■■■•..!. the same for the observance of memorial 

.■-^ '■■•"■■'; ^ celebration of Fourth of July. 

". 0)^ .\ly seems as if the principle must be acknowl- 

'"^ ler such numerous and varied illustrations, that it 

"^ i^t rovince of government to make a constant care of 

^S'^ laterial interests and development of the country, 

ell as the education and happiness of the peeple. In 

osequent chapters I shall consider more particularly 

.he care for the poor, the education of the young and the 

reformation of criminals, in none of which fields, in my 

opinion has government as yet nearly approached to the 

fulfilment of its duty. The rest of this chapter may 

therefore be more especially devoted to the application 

of our theory, which we find so well justified by analogy 

and acknowledged in practice, so far as relates to its 

material aspect. 

Wherever then the good of any section, the health of 
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its people, the prosperity of its population, the develop- 
ment of its resources, require that certain work be done, 
either for present or future effect, in which no individual 
has profit enough to engage, then government should 
exercise its functions for the common welfare. It would 
not of course be thought of, for a moment, that govern- 
ment should undertake every improvement which offered, 
whether the end sought bore a proper proportion to the 
expense incurred or not, whether the returns in prosperity 
would be speedy, or slow and uncertain. Such injudicious 
management would not conduce to the general welfare 
and thus would be contradictory to our theory instead of 
in accordance with its beneficent provisions. But among 
the probable occasions for the exercise of this blessed 
prerogative of a people's government which occur to me, 
are the planting of trees in certain dry or sterile dis- 
tricts, the clearing of wild tracts, the irrigation of arid 
and barren territory, draining of marshes and swamp 
lands, building of docks in harbors and on the banks of 
navigable rivers, working of suspected mines, experiments 
in science, mechanics, and agriculture, colonizing of unoc- 
cupied tracts, restoration of worn-out land, developing of 
water power. The occasions which call for the exercise 
of the newly acknowledged functions of government are 
infinite in number, the only reason therefore I give so 
many of them, is to raise in the reader's mind a concep- 
tion of the marvellous effect on the material prosperity of 
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a locality, the consistent pursuance of the policy I have 
suggested would produce. Another thought ought also 
occur to my readers in the melancholy assurance that 
probably no one of all the important improvements I 
named would ever be effected unless government inter- 
fered. 

If government, then, throughout the nation exercised 
its prerogative of providing for the welfare of the people, 
who are the government, the face of the earth, in these 
thirty-eight states and eleven territories, after another 
decade would be so transformed it would hardly be recog- 
nized. It may not be too much to say that after ten 
years of the generous practice of our theory the yearly 
productions of the people would be doubled, that twice 
the wealth would reward the industrious at the end of 
the tenth year as at the end of the year before gov- 
ernment awoke to the full sense of its duty as the people's 
government. Twice the wealth means twice the comforts 
for the industrious, twice the leisure for the weary, twice 
the education for the ambitious, twice the happiness for 
the people of the nation so far as wealth purchases happi- 
ness, and though there are some cynics who deny that 
wealth buys happiness there are none that question but 
that poverty brings misery. 

But with the more even distribution of the products of 
industry which we may hope to see instituted by that 
time, every dollar's worth of increase of wealth finds its 
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way into deserving hands, there to yield thirty, sixty, or 
an hundred fold of material prosperity, moral and intellec- 
tual progress, and enjoyment of the possibilities of life. 

But there is another respect in which the exercise of 
the functions in question will promote the welfare of the 
the country besides in developing and improving the face 
of nature and the capacities of each locality for producing 
wealth. The employment of hundreds of thousands of 
men in these noble tasks is a good in itself, considered 
without regard to the great work they will accomplish. 
The enforced idleness of such armies of men is one of the 
most startling and mischievous features of the present 
state of society. The first conclusion is that there are 
more willing workmen than there is work to be done. 
To this falsest of false doctrines the unexampled era of 
prosperity and employment of labor which followed the 
immense loss of life in the civil war seems to give its 
terrible support. But how can it be that there is no 
work for such crowds of applicants when nine tenths 
of mankind are in want of the simplest necessities of life ? 
It is not because the world is so rich that so many thous- 
ands of seekers for work are turned away, not because 
their labor would add more wealth when there is already 
enough. The world is poor, terribly poor. It is poverty, 
not abundance the world is suffering from. Starvation, 
not gluttony, is what we are agonizing over. The great 
cries of the world to-day are " give us something to do," 
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" pay us for it." In the previous portions of this book I 
have tried to show how this last demand should be an- 
swered, and I believe the increased prosperity which will 
follow the more equable distribution of profits will do 
much to answer the prayer for something to do. But 
certainly when government shoulders its just responsi- 
bility and begins to fulfil all its functions in developing 
the possibilities of the nation, there will be work enough 
for every strong arm and willing muscle. Nature is stub- 
born, and the work is centuries behind hand. There are 
ten thousand, perhaps ten million, difficulties, too great 
for individuals, which government must overcome, and as 
many discouraging conditions to be reversed. There is 
v/ork enough for all who come, as soon as government 
sees and charges itself with its full duty, not work useless 
except for the unearned food it buys for the laborer, but 
work of the most valuable and far-reaching sort, to break 
open a path, as it were, for countless generations yet un- 
born to find their easy way to wealth, prosperity, and 
happiness. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

JUSTICE SHOULD BE FREE, SPEEDY, AND SURE. 

In none of the aspects of society does the need of a 
change seem more urgent than in the department of jus- 
tice, so-called, which as now administered, one is inclined 
to characterize as one of the most stupendous mockeries of 
the age. To be worthy of the name, justice should be 
speedy, sure, and free, otherwise the thing is not justice 
at all, and the rule by which the world is supposed to 
correct itself is only a gigantic fraud upon the race. Very 
early then in the pursuit of reform, a vital change must 
be inaugurated here, for as long as so-called justice is 
either slow, doubtful, or expensive, public spirit, no mat- 
ter how aroused and enthusiastic, legislation, no matter 
how full and elaborate, would be laughed to scorn from 
the fortresses of wealth and power. 

Our system of law has been handed down to us from 
remote antiquity. Its processes and procedures, its 
vexations and delays, are as old as civilization. Now I 
am not going to propose that Blackstone and Coke be 
dumped into the nearest pond, or pretend for one mo- 
ment that the main theory of the law is not as nearly 

correct as human wisdom is likely to be able to devise. 
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The finest intellect, the purest morality, the broadest ex- 
perience of so many centuries have not been brought to 
bear upon the subject to no purpose. Neither shall I 
venture to criticize the general wisdom and purity of the 
bench, which is in most States a credit to the human race. 
The bar too is intelligent and honest, and brilliant to a 
fault. The wrong, the failure of justice so-called, to 
fulfil its object lies in the procedure simply, but even so 
it is one of the most stupendous wrongs and failures on 
the face of the earth. 

It is not that the principles of justice have not been 
searched out and codified with reasonable correctness, so 
far as they can be applied to society as now organized, it 
is that the right of appeal to those principles is generally 
denied because of the price put upon it, that it is so de- 
layed in its coming, that it is often changed to injustice 
before it is granted, that the chances for its utter perver- 
sion in the devious courses it takes and the unsuitable 
agencies it uses, are so great. 

If justice is worthy of the name, it must be free. Un- 
less all men are secure in their rights, whether they can 
pay a price or not, it is not justice. Yet I venture to say 
there are forty millions of people in the United States to- 
day who cannot afford the indulgence. Justice is one of 
the luxuries of the rich, one of the convenient attach- 
ments of that most noiseless and light-running machine 
which serves to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
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There are three sorts of cases in which the rest of the 
community obtain some experience of the courts which 
they are taxed, directly or indirectly, to maintain. One 
sort of cases are those where some poor workman has 
been crippled through the fault or negligence of some 
person better provided with this world's goods. A 
shrewd lawyer, whose sharpness cuts both ways, his client 
and his opponent, takes the unfortunate's case in hand. 
After exhausting his client's resources the advocate fin- 
ishes the case expressly or practically on shares. If the 
opposing lawyer wheedles the imbecile jury more success- 
fully, the case is lost, but even if it be won the pursua- 
sive lawyer makes sure to be better paid for his few hours 
service than the plaintiff for his sufferings and loss which 
were so touchingly dwelt upon before the susceptible jury. 
The second sort of cases, by means of which even the 
poorest of our citizens become acquainted with the work- 
ings of the machinery of justice, occur, for instance, 
when some covetous neighbors of the wealthy class make 
up their mind to take away the little which they have. 
Now the peculiarities of our ^^^^ justice come out even 
more wickedly. The rich man borrows the convenient 
machinery of the courts for his ends ; he sues the poor 
neighbor and summons him in the name of the august 
law to appear at the bar of justice, and show cause, if 
any he has, why he should not be mulcted. But to dis- 
pute for his rights would entail the retaining and fees of 
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wyers, large sums for the services of the officers of the 

jurt, witness fees alone equal to the value of the thing 

e would dispute for. He has no ready money, and if he 

lad would not dare to risk it on the hazard of a trial, 

lie does not appear, judgment is entered against him, 

the poor man is made so much poorer, and the rich man 

so much richer. 

Those who cannot afford the choicest luxury of the 
nineteenth century are also made acquainted with its 
meaning by occasional experiences on the criminal side 
of the court. The poor man is accused by some one, per- 
haps an enemy, perhaps on report or vague suspicion, of 
having violated one of the provisions of the statute law. 
He is torn from his family or friends and dragged igno- 
miniously to jail, as if already convicted, and indeed so 
he is. When he is arraigned in court on a charge he may 
not understand, uninformed how to meet it if innocent, 
without money to hire counsel or advocate, or pay for 
summoning witnesses whose first word would perhaps es- 
tablish his innocence, he is speedily condemned, practi- 
cally untried, for only one side of the case has been heard, 
and punished as the law directs. 

The perversion of justice and its failure to serve its 
purpose appear most forcibly in the wrongs which do not 
come to court, in the frauds which are unadjusted, in the 
contracts which are broken without penalty, in the natural 
rights unvindicated. The mass of the public are so well 
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convinced of the worthlessness of the courts as means 
of correcting wrongs that those who could obtain the 
money to pay its price are grown far too wise to ask for 
justice. Better let a small account go, reasons the mer- 
chant, than pay a lawyer half its amount, incur court and 
witness fees for as much more, waste days and even weeks 
of his time awaiting the motion of the slow-moving and 
uncertain machinery of justice. Better come to an un- 
derstanding with a quarrelsome neighbor on almost any 
terms, concludes the abused citizen, rather than risk for- 
tune and reputation both in a court room ; better submit 
to injustice and oppression than spend a small fortune in 
the tedious, and likely to prove abortive, attempt to 
avenge, resent, or repel it. 

But justice as now administered is slow, thus sacrific- 
ing another of its vital attributes if it will deserve the 
name. The course of a case in which a thorough defence 
is made may be followed, perhaps with some advantage, 
if we desire to estimate the evils of the present long- 
drawn-out proceedings in their true proportions. In the 
first place, the case very probably is not even entered in 
court for months after the cause of offence or the first 
bringing of suit. Then perhaps more months follow for 
the opposing party to enter his answer. Then in due 
order come motions to dismiss and to abate, motions to 
amend and continue. At last, when the litigants' money 
and patience are nearly exhausted, and they have almost 
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forgotten what they were fighting over, comes the trial 
and probably a disagreement of the jury. It is hardly 
to be expected that twelve men, baffled by the contradic- 
tory evidence of a score of equally well-appearing wit- 
nesses, confused by the opposing eloquence and appeals 
to passions or prejudice of brilliant lawyers, should 
agree upon a decision of a complicated case at its first 
trial. The repetition of the sickening process results in 
a verdict for one side or the other, but the interminable 
chase of justice is now only fairly begun. Exceptions, 
appeals, motions for a new trial, motions to set aside the 
verdict, or for an arrest of judgment are next in order, fol- 
lowed probably by the transfer of the case to a higher 
court with perhaps more work on its hands than it can 
accomplish in two years of incessant labor. A new trial 
is probably ordered and the process of a jury trial is 
once more repeated. 

It is not every case which passes though this process, 
but every case where the sum involved seems to make it 
worth while, passes through a large part of it, and still 
more important suits have only begun their peregrina- 
tions at the point where in our example a final result 
was reached. So slow is justice that the wrong is not 
rectified until, perhaps, it has ceased to exist, or been 
well-nigh forgotten, the oppression has not been stopped 
by the writ of the court until the victim has been utterly 
crushed by the iron heel of power, the estate of the dead 
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IS not freed from the greedy fingers of justice until the 
needy widow and orphans have gone to the churchyard to 
lie down beside the testator. 

The items by which, one upon another, the expensive- 
ness of justice is heaped up have a painful interest when 
we remember that whatever makes a thing more expen- 
sive renders it less popular. The system of fees generally 
in vogue in rewarding clerks, sheriffs, and witnesses for 
their services makes it the interest of all these officials 
that litigation should be endless. All these fees are col- 
lected of the defeated party in the suit. The remunera- 
tion of lawyers is, however, the largest item of expense 
in litigation. There are probably a dozen lawyers in New 
York city alone whose annual income from their practice 
exceeds $50,000. In every city in the nation with a popu- 
lation of 100,000, there are a score of members of the bar 
whose practice pays them an average of $10,000 each. 
Probably in every city of the Union with a population of 
30,000 there are a dozen lawyers whose annual income 
exceeds $4,000, and twice as many more who do a busi- 
ness each year of from $1,000 to $2,500. 

Think of the enormous restrictions thus placed about 
justice. It costs a client $50 to secure the services 
of even a second-rate lawyer for an hour or two in the 
court-room. Why, the fact the profession, of the law 
is not almost incalculably rich shows the narrow limits 
of the dominion of precious justice, so few can af- 
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ford to pay its price. Few have money enough to buy 
the chance of obtaining their rights, and thus ninety-nine 
wrongs out of a hundred, and these the most wicked, are 
unredressed. The good of mankind demands that justice 
should prevail in every relation of society, and when a 
price, and that an exorbitant one, is set upon it, it means 
no less a national calamity than that wrong and fraud 
and imposition run riot. 

But justice is not only slow and expensive, but it is 
also uncertain. Men jestingly say : " As well snap up a 
cent as go to the courts with your cases." In the first 
place the system of the division of the law aitd the facts 
of every case results in the jury distorting the law and 
the judge misinterpreting the facts, while unhappy justice 
falls into disrepute between them. The second cause of 
the uncertainty of justice appears in the requirement of 
a unanimous agreement of twelve average men in order to 
obtain a verdict, such unanimity as is never obtained 
from the same number of men on any given statement of 
facts in the ordinary affairs of life. A majority vote is 
all that is required to elect our rulers and representatives, 
to pass the laws which these courts are supposed to en- 
force, a majority of a jury should be enough to render a 
verdict. In the third place juries, as now constituted, 
are unfitted to understand the facts they are supposed to 
weigh, to weigh circumstances, to estimate values. They 
are amenable to prejudice, subject to error, susceptible to 
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passion and sophism. Jurors are taken from the ui>- 
trained public, neither lawyer, minister, nor physician is 
permitted to carry his special knowledge into the jury 
box, while each case that comes before them for determi- 
nation requires, for its proper consideration, some unusual 
knowledge, some degree of trained talent. The proceed- 
ings of the jury-room are quite generally of the nature of 
a labored farce. If the ballot develops differences of 
opinion as to the merits of the case in question, the ma- 
jority immediately begin to solicit, urge, and beg the 
minority to come to terms. The jury is confined away 
from homeland friends in its unpleasant quarters so that 
force is not wanting to break down the will of the mi- 
nority. Then compromises are in order. Each juror 
writes his wish on a piece of paper and averages are 
struck, compromises made, and lots have even been 
drawn to determine the question of the amount the vic- 
tim of their caprice should be compelled to pay, the 
character of the crime which the trembling prisoner at 
the bar should be declared to have committed. 

Every citizen in the land has a deep interest in the 
proper administration of justice, his life, his liberty, his 
stucccss, his happiiiess, are dependent upon it, and there is 
^mall use to reform other abuses and leave this great and 
cardinal abuse uncorrected. Until justice is speedy, free, 
and sure there is small gain in introducing never so spe- 
cious changeS) for if justice is not itself, all so-called re- 
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forms become mockeries. I suggest a scheme of reorgan- 
ization which will as I believe, if adopted, make justice of 
the future at once free, speedy, and sure. It involves 
first, making lawyers in fact what they are in theory, 
officers of the court, salaried by the county and obliged 
to assume without charge all cases brought them in their 
particular departments. This will insure every man 
protection in his rights, no matter if he is a town 
pauper. Every human being will be entitled, when 
disaster overtakes him, to the same advice as to his rights 
and his obligations, and vindication in the court of 
justice by the most eloquent advocate in the county if he 
calls upon him first. Likewise all the costs of service 
and of witnesses should be paid by the State, so that 
wealth would no longer be necessary to win a man his 
rights or protect him against oppression. The county 
already bears the expense of prosecuting crime, it is on 
the same theory that it should be charged with the cost 
of enforcing civil as well as criminal law, and that it 
should be as careful to prevent the punishment of the 
innocent as to punish the guilty. 

Much also of the cumbrous machinery of our courts 
may well be removed. It should be the rule that all 
cases come to hearing within a week of the service of 
process, unless when the defendant asks for more time, 
perhaps another week. An appeal should be allowed in 
all cases and heard within another week, and thus within 
a month of the service of the process every case should 
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have had its final adjudication. Juries of twelve citizens 
taken from the vicinage are remnants of a time when the 
functions of jurors were as much those of witnesses as of 
judges. The system as now practised is thoroughly 
unsuited to the present state of society and civilization. 
Trial by single judges has also grave dangers from 
the liability to the miscarriage of justice through preju- 
dice, preconceived opinions, or personal bias. My sug- 
gestion would be in the line of an attempt to unite 
the advantages and escape the evils of either of these 
methods of reaching verdicts. I should propose that 
boards of three men, call them judges or juries as you 
will, hear and decide all cases civil and criminal, one 
of whom in all cases shall be a man of legal attainments. 
These same boards should decide upon the sentence 
of persons found guilty. The opinion of the majority 
should in all cases prevail. The three members of these 
boards should be elected by the people from a list made 
up by the town or city officials including men of knowl- 
edge and experience and not a few specialists. The 
chief justice of each county should name such a board as 
he should deem best fitted to try each case after examina- 
tion of the papers, subject to three peremptory challenges. 
The board of appeal should render all its decisions by 
suLJority vote, should consider only legal questions in- 
volved, and should be composed of five men of legal at- 
tainments, making up a county court of appeal in session 
day and appointed by the governor. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

SOCIETY SHOULD MAKE A MORE SPECIAL CARE OF THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE YOUNG. 

There is fortunately small occasion to argue for the 
importance of popular education. Virtue, progress and 
happiness go naturally with knowledge, but in this nation 
it is more than a matter for charity, popular education is 
a necessity of our national existence. The sentiment of 
love for our fellow men may prompt us to pursue many 
reforms, but the instinct of self preservation impels us 
to demand popular education. The reason is almost too 
obvious to state. This is the people's government and, 
if the people be ignorant, brutal, or prejudiced, the same 
evils are to be apprehended as a monarchy experiences 
when its ruler is ignorant or depraved. But as the people 
become better educated, and more widely informed the 
government grows steadily better and purer, the laws 
more progressive and the people more ready to cooperate 
in their enforcement, the representatives become nobler 
and wiser men able to devise new measures to promote 
the public welfare and enforce purity and efficiency in 
every branch of administration. 

If education is good then a fortiori more education is 
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better; an education which shall not only give us a well 
governed nation, but which shall add in growing ratio to 
the wealth of the nation, which shall increase in the 
same ratio the happiness of the nation. The existence 
of common schools is a monument of the national 
demand for education, but the present aspect of popular 
education is such as to almost drive their advocates to 
despair. The schools as now organized, and as now con- 
ducted, do not at all accomplish the task which is laid 
upon their shoulders. Not only is the proportion of 
illiteracy enormous, it is steadily increasing. Owing to 
the powerful influence of the press and cheap literature 
those who know any thing know a good deal, but on the 
other hand there are hundreds of thousands of human 
beings growing up who know positively nothing. These 
ignorant voters will boldly assume to make our laws for 
us, as well as fill our jails and poor houses, and raise 
children more ignorant and brutal than themselves. 

The situation to my mind is at once an urgent and a 
promising one. Government must take hold of the mat- 
ter with a firm and assured hand. No half way measures 
are to be thought of. Education must be made obliga- 
tory, but more than this it must be thorough. An object 
beyond teaching its pupil to read the constitution must 
be aimed at. Such education must be offered as makes 
the student a more useful man both to himself and the 
world. Room to expand, for the superior minds, must 
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rnished, also at the popular charge, for the people 
oe paid back a hundred times over, if one great man 
generation is the result. 

• o children of either sex, under sixteen years of age, 
uld be permitted to work. Up to that age, at least, 
ans of mental improvement should be provided for 
em, and they should be obliged to take advantage of 
^em. Nature has allowed at least sixteen years for 
le human being to obtain his physical -and mental 
;rowth. It should not be permitted that any of those 
/ears should be so employed as to hinder or pervert that 
physical and. mental growth. The interests of the indi- 
vidual, as well as the interests of society and government 
require that each member of society obtain at least this 
minimum of development. By such a policy the best work, 
and the most of it will be induced, for each man's mus- 
cles will have been given opportunity to form and harden, 
his general health to become established, his intellect, 
through the exercise of which the strength of each man 
is as the strength of ten, broadened and trained to sys- 
tematic effort. By such a policy each man will have his 
capacity for future pleasures from reading and observa- 
tion cultivated, his leisure will be crowded with other- 
wise unguessed deliglits, and his life become a new exis- 
tence. 

Sixteen years are none too long to allow for develop- 
ment of the physical and mental nature of every human 
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being born into the world. The good government of the 
nation, the greatest yearly production, and the greatest 
general and individual progress and happiness can only 
be provided for by setting aside at least so much time 
for each man's preparation for the arduous toils of life, 
and the enjoyment of whatever possibilities of happiness 
it may have. It seems strange, at first thought, that a 
practice so plainly to the advantage of all classes should 
require to be made obligatory. It is an instance of the 
necessity which sometimes exists for protecting a man 
against his own imprudence. We are so constituted that 
a small immediate profit or loss, convenience or inconve- 
nience, occupies in our eyes an absurdly disproportion- 
ately large importance as compared with an ultimate 
gain. Government should represent our general best 
judgment in this matter, as in so many others, and make 
and enforce a law which shall effect general education by 
setting aside sixteen years of every life to this purpose. 

We are at once met with the question of the proper 
scope, method, and limits of this proposed popular edu- 
cation. If the education furnished is of an unsuitable 
sort, it may be almost worse than nothing. I suggest 
that the education, so far as enforced, should be estab- 
lished on the following principles: It should train the 
scholar's mind to solve such questions in business, poli- 
tics, or industry as are most likely to arise in his necessi- 
ties ; it should fit him to earn a comfortable living, and 
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fit him to enjoy earning it ; it should lift him above the 
prejudices which paralyze and stultify an ignorant man 
in his relations with the world. No man may venture to 
deny that Homer and Virgil, Cicero and Demosthenes, 
Xenophon and Tacitus, were respectively great as poets, 
orators, and historians, that it cultivates the tastes, broad- 
ens the artistic sense, and extends the vocabulary to 
spend a dozen years in familiarity with these worthies of 
antiquity. The unprejudiced judge must even go further 
and admit that a writer, who aspires to an assured grasp 
of his own language, should be more or less of a Latin 
and Greek scholar ; that the man who prefers to be con- 
fident that a chance quotation in conversation or in the 
pages of a book shall not mystify him, should not be 
wholly a stranger to the classics. But the first necessity 
of the tens of millions of future citizens such schools as 
we are discussing would concern, is to earn their daily 
bread and the ordinary comforts and amenities of life. 
With the masses of the world in a state of moral, intel- 
lectual, and well-nigh physical starvation, something dif- 
ferent from Homer and Virgil is, I think, demanded in 
the way of popular education. The six years between 
the age at which the child has learned to read and the 
sixteen-year limit suggested are none too long to teach 
him the things he must know, leaving the things he may 
know for him who has time for them. 

The child should be instructed in all the practical parts 
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of arithmetic; should become a good penman, and be 
familiarized with simple book-keeping. He should be 
trained in the art of expressing his ideas either in speech* 
or writing clearly, consecutively, and convincingly. He 
should make a special study of the geography of the 
other nations of the world, connecting with their geogra- 
phy a knowledge of their material productions, forms of 
government, and history. Of his own country he should 
learn the geography, history, government, and common 
law, even more thoroughly. In science, something of 
botany, more of physiology, hygiene, and natural 
philosophy, while a fair knowledge of the rudiments of 
machinery, would, perhaps, fill out that department. In 
literature he should be familiarized with the best produc- 
tions in his language. 

Considering the varied demands of life, both to fulfil 
the necessities and cultivate the higher nature, such a 
scheme of education as we have just been considering is 
certainly more suitable than the medley of branches, many 
of them wholly useless, which are supposed to make up 
the accomplishments of the average high-school scholar. 

It seems to me, then, that the government should first 

« 

put forward its claim to the nurture of its future citizen 
at a very tender age. Perhaps three years is full enough 
time to be passed in untaught ignorance of the world of 
knowledge. The kindergarten would be a suitable 
method to train the infantine faculties to observe, the 
childish muscles to work aright. Thus the education of 
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experienced and skilful teachers would be substituted for 
the neglect or fickle methods of mothers, most of whose 
attention, perhaps, is taken up with cares of housekeeping. 
From this time until a certain number of years, not less 
than sixteen, or for a prescribed course — for instance, that 
which we have considered, — the boy or girl should spend 
from four to six hours each day in attendance at school. 
His books should be provided him at State expense. 
Such children as were unprovided with home or food, or 
whose parents were unable to provide for them, should 
be maintained at the public expense during this period. 
But I do not think a scheme of popular education 
should stop even at this advanced point. If education 
is a good thing, and a thing one can have without lessen- 
ing the general supply, then it should be, even in its 
highest attainments, placed within the reach of all those 
capable of profiting by it. The world can ill afford to be 
shut up to any narrow class limits for its culture and its 
highly-trained talent. Genius knows no class distinctions, 
and the world has lost infinite treasures of genius whose 
undeveloped powers it has never guessed. If education 
of the highest sort were within the reach of all with the 
taste and the capacity for it, that greatest of all inequali- 
ties, the inequality of knowledge, would no longer set its 
stamp upon classes, and the grandest intellectual achieve- 
ments, the most marvellous scientific discoveries the 
world ever heard of, will be the first fruit of the gen- 
eration next succeeding this great reform. 
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Neither would I restrict opportunities of special train* 
ing to the brain alone. I would propose to establish in- 
dustrial schools to receive those anxious to learn any 
branch of industry or art, any trade or calling. When 
the pupils should have finished the respective courses 
they would be adepts in the branches they had selected. 
My idea would be to have these two varieties of colleges 
stand with open doors as the enforced period of educa- 
tion came to a close. Certain strict examinations to prove 
capacity would shut out those who were unfitted for either 
variety of special training, but beyond this there should 
be no restrictions. The government should board and 
clothe all scholars or apprentices at its own charge until 
the end of the course, when the graduating classes would 
include scores of men who would repay the government a 
hundred times the cost for all their fellows by some 
achievement in the moral, social, or industrial field. 

Yet I would not think it proper that the government 
should bear so much expense entirely without direct re- 
turn. It should, I think, be required that each graduate 
from either variety of school devoted to the government, 
in some of its infinite departments requiring industry and 
service, as much as two years of his time. In this way 
government would be reimbursed for its outlay, and the 
world and generation would have the immense and in« 
conceivable profit of this unlimited amount of learning 
and genius in trained industry and invention, literary 
and scientific achievement, free of cost. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE SICK AND INCAPABLE SHOULD BE PROVIDED FOR, THE 
VICIOUS REFORMED BY GOVERNMENT. 

It would be a harsh-mannered reader who would dis- 
pute the truth of the principle which heads this chapter. 
What, indeed, could any right-minded person propose to 
do with the sick and incapable except to provide for 
them? And as to the vicious, why, do not the very 
names of so many of the public places of punishment 
which are called houses of correction, reformatory pris- 
ons, and by similar suggestive titles, show that reform is 
the present theory of all punishment short of the death 
penalty ? To be sure the principle I have chosen as the 
heading of this chapter is supposed to be the guiding 
star of all treatment of the poor and depraved, but the 
practice approaches hardly within recognizable distance 
of the theory. Almshouses are the last places in the 
world where alms worthy of the name are given out, and 
the only correction about the so-called House of Correc- 
tion is its name. So outrageous has been the failure of 
government to fulfil what I have claimed, and what is 
generally admitted to be its functions that every large 
community has its several institutions and incorporated 
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societies, its church committees, its dozen or so of pri- 
vate philanthropists to help in the work. 

But disease and crime appear to feed on such charity 
as is offered, and attain still more bloated proportions. 
Physical suffering and disease are such common sights as 
hardly to attract notice. Existences out of which the 
last spark of comfort has died may be stumbled over by 
every district examiner, criminals leave the jails every 
day worse than they went in, the debased and vile insist 
on growing viler and more depraved while lighting a fire 
with the last tract some visitor in broadcloth or silk has 
left. Want knocks boldly at a hundred thousand doors, 
and, no one warning him away, walks in where the de- 
spairing men and women ill deserved his terrible visita- 
tion. 

Charity — ^governmental and corporate, society or indi- 
vidual, what is called organized, or what is described as 
unsystematic, — has already become pretty thoroughly 
frightened at the demand for its sweet ministrations. 
The field is not wholly unlike the scene of a new-found 
petroleum well. When the drill first strikes oil the much- 
desired fluid pours up and overflows the surrounding 
country in a perfect embarrassment of riches. The ex- 
plorers and prospectors, with their little half-gallon cans 
and quart dippers, are naturally shocked at such an in- 
satiable demand for their services. Then comes the 
opportunity of a novel sort of philanthropist who com- 
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forts the world by the information that it must not be 
too generous, that charity uncurbed is as great an evil as 
it is intended to cure, advises restrictions and limitations, 
conditions and discipline. It is made necessary for the 
petitioner for assistance to relieve his suffering, to sacri- 
fice the last remnant of self-respect, to forget that what 
is left of him is still manhood. Pauper is written in 
staring letters all over the walls of so-called hospitals and 
almshouses, commonly but one stage better than death. 

It is probable that it would be very dangerous for 
government or private organizations, in the present condi- 
tion of society, to make pauperism one whit more toler- 
able, to offer the smallest additional encouragement to 
the sick and needy to appeal to the State for aid. The 
present conditions of society breed paupers faster than 
the State can provide for them. If kindness were substi- 
^' ' . tuted for rigor, if the slightest additional encouragement 
were offered, as the laws of land and profits now are, 
for the hungry and sick and incapable to cast their 
burden on. the State there would be such a rush upon the 
^ ^ . general coffers as would cause national bankruptcy. The 
care of criminals as now bestowed costs the burdened 
public heavy taxes. If reasonable measures were taken 
to reform the crowds of prisoners always surging up 
to the opening jail door, impelled more by want and 
misery than by inherent viciousness, such as to make 
their terms of confinement a time to change the heart 
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and strengthen the moral fibre, to learn some useful trade 
or avocation, in readiness for a new useful life, the 
cost would crush the innocent taxpayers to the ground. 
Inevitably then our reformatory prisons and houses 
of correction have no provisions either for correction 
or reform. To be sure the prisoners are shut up in stone 
cells what time they are not at some slavish task from 
which they learn only that it is intended they shall learn 
nothing. They are also forbidden to chew tobacco, read 
the newspapers, and other like dissipations, and are 
led in like a drove of heathen to be preached at by the 
chaplain once a week on the desirableness of temperance, 
contentment, love of the race, and the other virtues of 
prosperity. It is a matter of common report that prison- 
ers rarely fail to come out of jail worse than they went in. 
The attempt to reform the ever-swelling ranks of the so- 
called criminal classes, seems, in the present state of 
society, as hopeless as to sweep back the ocean with 
a broom. The broom is well enough, it is the ocean that 
is too large. 

Hence it is that on account of the conditions of our 
society we are unable to cope either with suffering, want 
or crime, and the results are an outrage on human nature 
and an insult to our boasted civilization and Christianity. 
Conditions which make such a state of things not only 
possible but necessary must be wholly bad, and we 
appear to be led by still another road to the same con- 
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elusion, arrived at in previous chapters, of the necessity of 
reform. This last reform, so urgent, so impossible as 
things now are, awaits the perfection of the reforms in 
the distribution of wealth, the relations of industry to its 
reward and the misappropriation of property in land. 
When these reforms in the social life and character of the 
people begin to work, the chief cause, injustice, of both 
pauperism and crime will have been remedied. Hence- 
forth the number of paupers and criminals will tend to 
decrease in ever more surprising ratio, and an intelligent 
and kindly method of dealing with these unfortunates 
will not only be an unhampered prompting of humanity, 
but help mightily to correct and reform such perverted 
types of nature. 

When society is on a correct basis there will be no 
paupers except of two classes easily separable. The first 
class includes those incapable of work from causes beyond 
their own control. The second class is made up of such 
as are by disposition idle, and whose only misfortune is 
their own laziness. The latter class must be transferred 
to the criminal department for such oversight and disci- 
pline as may tend to correct their vicious traits. The 
former class is composed of widows and orphans who do 
not know how to help themselves, those temporarily un- 
fortunate, the sick and maimed, the aged and imbecile. 
None of them are offenders against society in any respect, 
and should not be treated in manner or method as if they 
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were such. It will be noticed the latter class again subdi- 
vides itself into two classes, the temporarily disabled and 
the permanently disabled. The permanently disabled 
may be from all classes, the most useful citizens may 
have been thus reduced, that fate may await any one of 
us all, wholly without his fault or desert. The provision 
the State should make for the permanently disabled 
should be generous and kindly. There is certainly no 
fear of any person permanently disabling himself for the 
sake of sharing the generous hospitality of the State, 
which should be regarded in the light of an universal 
insurance to which the people contribute on the chance 
of Siometime needing it. There are motives enough for 
frugality and industry without the horror of the alms- 
house to palsy our arms, or the dread of a cheerless and 
unattended old age to freeze our blood at our work. 

The true policy of the State toward those temporarily 
disabled, is still more plain, both as a matter of humanity 
and interest. Such unfortunates should, as soon as pos- 
sible, be returned to the ranks of the self-supporting. 
The brand of shame and reproach should not be stamped 
upon their brows. In many cases a few weeks or months 
of assistance would be enough to change the recipients 
into useful members of their community. That assist- 
ance should not be niggardly, or incomplete, or so doled 
out as to degrade or hamper the recipient. Others only 
require to be taught some method of making themselves 
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useful, such as is best suited to their capacities and tal- 
ents, when they can be made self-supporting. It must al- 
ways be remembered that in the state of affairs which 
will follow the reforms called for in preceding chapters, 
there will be demand for all the labor which can be fur- 
nished, and every workman will receive such a propor- 
tion of the increase of wealth as shall carry comfort and 
progress. It is easy to see, then, that government, by 
such a policy as I have suggested in dealing with its poor, 
will serve the best good at once of the whole and of 
every part. 

The criminals will be indeed few in the new order of 
things. It will have become easy for every man so disposed 
to earn a comfortable livelihood without resort to violence. 
The lower classes, from which the criminal classes are sup- 
posed to be so largely recruited, will find the objects of all 
human effort, happiness, and progress, within the reach of 
honest toil. But there will probably always be some indi- 
viduals who through ignorance or perverted tastes will 
fall into crime. It should be the object of penal institu- 
tions, as far as possible, to instruct their ignorance, correct 
their depraved tastes, stimulate into healthy action native 
dignity and self-respect, so that, when the term of impris- 
onment is served, each one shall be restored to society as 
a useful member. The object of imprisonment should 
never be to punish, but always to correct. In the first 
place the prisoner should have instruction ; knowledge 
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does much to correct many forms of viciousness. Then 
every prisoner should be provided with some trade or 
avocation, at which he may find work to his taste when 
he shall go out into the world again. The jails would 
thus become industrial schools, and their graduates 
should be provided with occupation in private or govern- 
ment employ, on expiration of their terms. 

But the discipline of prison should be wholly changed. 
Instead of being forbidden conversation, the utmost 
means should be taken to provide intercourse with men 
and women better and wiser than the prisoners. Instead 
of attempting to break the spirit it should be cultivated 
as perhaps the inspiration of the higher life. Pleasant and 
elevating associations should be thrown about the pris- 
oners. Instead of being constantly reminded of a misstep, 
which would thus be made the seed of a life's harvest, 
he should be caused to forget it, made to grow away 
from it. The influence thus exerted upon offenders 
would be proportionate to the degree which they needed 
reformation, as estimated by the length of their sentence. 
The violator of a petty law would be subjected to but a 
few months* imprisonment, and only so much changed for 
the better, while the guilty creature who had robbed a 
traveller, or broken into a bank, would receive ten or 
fifteen years of good and elevating influence, enough to 
make a whole character over. It is certainly cheaper as 
well as more moral for society to use its several months 
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or years of control over every life to elevate and restore 
it to decency, to renew its native self-respect, the seed 
wMch ripens into virtne and success, rather than to turn 
eadi criminal out after iiis confinement worse than when 
first shut behind the bais, to prey like an infuriated wild 
beast upon his fellow naen. 

[THE END.] 



